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WHY WORLD HISTORY? 


Epwin M. Pantow 


PROFESSOR OF THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


A special interest attaches to Professor Pahlow’s attempts to define the place of world 
history in the school curriculum in view of the publication this year of his high school 
textbook, “Man’s Great Adventure.” 


gem? N extended form, the title 
I] of this paper would read, 
“Why require our high 
school students to study 
Euro-American history in 
gaceved addition to the history of 
the United States?” Per- 
haps as simple and effective answer as 
one could devise was given to this 
question quite unintentionally in Life 
several years ago. A kindly, rather 
stupid-looking American matron was 
pictured at the counter of a bookshop, 
intent on buying a globe. “I want to 
buy a globe,” she said. “I’d like a 
small one. If you have a globe of the 
United States, I'll take that.” 

The situation is obviously as absurd 
as it is libellous to American women. 
And it remains just as absurd when 
translated into terms of history, 
though to vast numbers of men as well 
as women, and not only in our own 
land but all over the world, the absurd- 
ity of it would be by no means obvious. 
Whether Americans, English, French, 
Germans or what not, it is probably 
safe to say that there are thousands 








upon thousands who are quite con- 
vinced that, when they have bought a 
history of their own land, they have 
bought a history of the world, or at 
least the only part of world history 
that is worth buying. 

Such an attitude need not have been 
a matter for much concern in the 
Euro-American world of the 18th cen- 
tury or before, but since that time 
mankind has been moving into a new 
world in which national states are less 
self-sufficient than they used to be, and 
in which new patterns in politics, eco- 
nomics, religion and other aspects of 
life are working themselves out on a 
world (or at least a more than na- 
tional) scale. Most of our forbears a 
long way back were born into societies 
which provided them with a simple 
program of life that met satisfactorily 
the needs of their major activities. 
“Fear God and honor the king,” 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
and a few other easily-remembered 
phrases formed an integrated program 
which even the dullest could under- 
stand and conform to. “Fear God” 


1 Part of a paper read at the History Section of the University of Dlinois High School 


Conference, November 18, 1932. 
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meant going to church and being 
guided by it. “Honor the king” 
meant being loyal and paying taxes 
promptly and, if possible, cheerfully. 
“Honor thy father” meant chiefly that 
father, like the customer today, was 
always right. And so on. Theirs 
was a way of life whose simplicity and 
stability we cannot help envying any 
more than we can help recognizing 
that both the simplicity and stability 
are gone. 


Since we are moving into a new 
world, the fundamental question that 
confronts us is whether that new world 
is going to be the result of chance or 
of intelligence. If we are content to 
leave it to chance, then there is little 
need of studying history, even the his- 
tory of our own land. If, however, 
we would use our intelligence in shap- 
ing this new world, then the first thing 
our intelligence ought to tell us is that 
we need to learn how things came to 
be as they are now. Such a quest 
would lead us inevitably to yesterday. 
If all of yesterday were suddenly 
wiped out of our minds, not one of 
us here would know why he is here, 
nor why he feels as he does about this 
meeting and about the world in gen- 
eral. If this is true of yesterday, it 
is likewise true of all yesterdays. 
How far back shall we go? 


Most of you go on the principle 
that it is worth while to go back at 
least as far as 1492. You, or at least 
the administrators who determine 
your programs, often see no need, 
however, of going back any farther. 
They declare, in effect, that all the 
ideas we need to help us to shape the 
new world we are moving into can be 
found on this side of 1492, and on 
this side of the ocean. 


The mistakenness of this view will 
appear if we consider the attitnd 
which one of our citizens who know, 
only American history has toway 
England, France or Spain.  Thog 
states, when they appear in the pages 
of our history, are already going cop. 
cerns. Knowing nothing of their be 
ginnings, he sees them in terms of 
eternity, not only the eternity of the 
past but the eternity of the future 
The same is true when he looks at the 
various branches of the Christian 
Church which had already taken form 
before they appear in our history, 
Not until he becomes aware of their 
beginnings can he get a realizing sense 
that these religious divisions and 
these political divisions are human 
agencies; that they are forms into 
which human usages have crystallized 
in order to meet definite needs of the 
time in which they were created 
When he does become so aware he is 
freed from assigning any undue sane 
tity to them, and he becomes bold 
enough to test them now by the same 
eriterion with which they were tested 
in their inception, namely, by the 
contribution which they now make to 
the needs of humanity. 

Moving beyond 1492, into the Mid 
dle Ages, we come to a period which 
does give us the beginnings of many 
of the fundamental elements of our 
life, —the national state, modern 
languages and literatures, the printing 
press, the university, and so on. A 
second reason for studying this period 
is that it is family history. Indeed, 
it is family history for most of us 
much more than is American history 
from 1492 to 1800, or even 1850. 
That is to say, at least half of our 
forbears who were alive in 1800 or 
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even 1850 were not living in America, 
but were still in Europe. The memo- 
ries they cherished did not center 
about the United States, but about 
England, Ireland, Germany, Italy or 
whatever their native land might have 
been. 

A third reason I would mention is 
a double one. Not only did we have 
forbears in medieval Europe, but 
present-day Europeans had forbears 
there too, and their forbears and ours, 
taken all together, were identical. In 
other words, if we could unravel the 
ancestry of all Euro-Americans back 
to the Middle Ages, we should find 
that most, if not all, of us here have 
scores of cousins, ranging from the 
first to about the fifteenth degree of 
consanguinity, in one or more parts 
of Europe, and that most present-day 
Europeans likewise have scores of 
cousins among us. This, it seems to 
me, is a tremendously significant fact 
for those who wish to cultivate like- 
mindedness Euro-American 
peoples,—and who of us does not have 
that wish ¢ 
tell our curriculum-makers, in no un- 
certain terms, that the only sensible 
thing to do is to steep our young 
people in the history of their forbears 
when those forbears were living and 
working side by side with the forbears 
of contemporary British, Scandina- 
vian, German and Italian youths in 
laying the foundations of much of our 
present civilization. Instead of that, 
our curriculum-makers provide for 
anything like an intensive study of 
the history of these peoples (either in 
the courses in American history or 
those in modern European history), 
mly when these peoples begin to go 


among 


This fact would seem to 
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their own way as distinct national 
groups. 

The thousand-year period before the 
Middle Ages is another remarkable 
period of new starts, too familiar to 
you to need elaboration. Again his- 
tory shows us that our precious cul- 
tural heritage from Palestine, Greece 
and Rome had beginnings in time, 
and that it was man-made. Another 
illuminating idea that comes from the 
study of this period is that the great 
creative impulse which gave us our 
classical heritage petered out. This 
thought ought to make us pause,—we 
who live in another great creative pe- 
riod, dating from about 1200 A. D., 
which, unless we are on our guard, we 
are likely to regard as destined to en- 
dure in perpetuity. 

The pre-Greek period generally re- 
ceives scant treatment in our high 
school textbooks, but there is at least 
enough to show that Miltiades and 
Themistocles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and the Roman rebels of 509 B. C. 
were not brought by the stork, but 
that they built on a human past. 

All these parts of the story of our 
cultural heritage are capable of sup- 
plying us with ideas and attitudes 
with which to face the problems of 
today. Compare, for a moment, the 
attitude toward disarmament or the 
League of Nations of an American 
who sees all Europeans merely as for- 
eigners, with the attitude of one who 
sees them as descendants of the same 
men and women who were his forbears. 
Or compare the attitude towards the 
problems of the Christian Church of 
one who, like the little Princeton 
child, wondered how Jesus could have 
been a Jew when God was a Presby- 
terian, with one who knows the history 
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of the Church from the beginning. 
Every Catholic, Baptist and Metho- 
dist, not to mention Mohammedan and 
Buddhist, would agree that the God- 
appropriating Calvinist needed to 
know more history. The same is true 
of the millions of those who wonder 
how it was that Jesus was a Jew when 
God is, clearly, English, or French, or 
German, or American. 

Why? What practical value can 
the study of history have? This ques- 
tion comes even from those who some- 
times think of themselves as history 
teachers, but who sometimes think his- 
tory teachers so outmoded that they 
call themselves “social scientists.” 

The practical value lies in the fact 
that such ideas as we have mentioned 
above, regarding the state and the 
church, do not exist in a vacuum or 
up in the air; they exist in the minds 
of more or less thoroughly integrated 
personalities who, among other things, 
have to do those things which the so- 
cial scientists regard as intensely prac- 
tical, namely, vote, pay taxes, and per- 
form other civic duties. The social 
scientists know that Aristotle said that 
man was a political animal; but some 
of them, at least, seem to have missed 
the implications of that statement. 
Aristotle did not say that man was a 
political animal on election day, an 
economic animal on the next day, and, 
perhaps, a religious animal on the day 
after that; he knew that man was all 
of these, more or less thoroughly inte- 
grated, always. So itis with us. We 
don’t clothe ourselves on election day 
in a garment labelled “civic,” and in 
one on school days labelled “intellec- 
tual,” and in one on Sunday labelled 
“religious.” We are always a totality, 
and it is this totality that determines 
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whether it is more worth while or ley 
worth while to go to the polls on ga 
tion day than go to the golf links; 
which determines how we shall 

if we do go to the polls, what we shal] 
put down on our income-tax 

and so on through the whole range of 
civic duties. That total i 
which we call ourself is, of 

made up of all the ideas and ideals we 
have possessed ourselves of, or which 
have possessed us; and many of them 
come from the story of man long be 
fore Columbus happened to stumble on 
the continent which in time was tp 
domicile us. 

Such a line of reasoning seems to 
me to be so sound and so obvious that 
I feel like apologizing for inflicting it 
on you. I have a justification for do 
ing so, however, in the fact that some 
of the social scientists call it the height 
of romanticizing. I wonder if this 
attitude is not caused by the mistaken 
idea that, in teaching beyond the re 
cent past, we are leading our pupils 
into a new realm. Of course, we ar 
not; they are there already. They 
know there is a past, but it is largely 
a mythical past, in which they wander 
about, blindfolded and fettered. It is 
with this confusion in which they find 
themselves in the realm of the past 
that we are concerned; and I think 
you will agree with me that we ought 
to be concerned about it. 

Much was said in the 19th century, 
especially in this land of ours, about 
the worth of the common man; bat 
no intelligent person can be blind to 
the fact that today the common mat 
is on trial. Even he, in vast numbers 
of instances, and even in this land, i# 
ready to admit that he is a failure 
in, at least, the realms of politics and 
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economics, and would with little reluc- 
tance relinquish his share in the de- 
termination of the destinies of his 
jand to some dictator who should as- 
gre him food, clothing and shelter 
and an occasional ball game or movie. 
History, indeed, may now be writing 
a chapter which our descendants will 
read under the caption, “The un- 
worthiness of the common man.” If 
this should come to pass, the ruthless 
finger of Truth may point with no un- 
certain gesture to those of us who were 
the common man’s history teachers as 
the ones who, more perhaps than any 
other single group, were responsible 
for his failure,—and largely because, 
with the richness of five thousand 
years of human experience to draw on, 
we cramped his mind and heart into 
narrow grooves of time and space. 


What can we do about it now? We 
ean resolve to be what we should al- 
ways have been, namely, students and 
teachers of world history. The blind 
cannot lead the blind. Those who 
teach the one-year course called world 
history will, perhaps, have the easiest 
task, especially if they do what they 
ought to do,—namely, bring the story 
down to the present, so that their pu- 
pils will see themselves as part of the 
great adventure, and that soon the 
direction of that adventure will be in 
their hands. But all history teachers 
ean do something by the simple device 
of keeping before the class a map of 
the world or a globe, and a time chart 
of the historic period full enough to 
show the great chapters in the story 
and yet simple enough to be taken in 
at a glance.' Moreover, in whatever 
chapter we find ourselves we can avoid 
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regarding it merely as a reservoir of 
facts, and can see it full of meanings. 
Facts do not speak for themselves. 
If they did, how grateful our old stu- 
dents would be to us for all the facts 
we have given them! No, if facts be- 
come vocal, it is because we make 
them vocal. 

Perhaps, in time, our college in- 
structors of history will help us more 
than they generally do at present in 
this double quest for world-minded- 
ness and for meanings. 

With regard to world-mindedness, 
most instructors no doubt take it for 
granted that their students do see their 
course in terms of the great adventure, 
but I venture to say that a little test- 
ing on their part would show that they 
are not infrequently oversanguine. 

As for finding meanings in history, 
there is a prejudice, I know, against 
making the dear old subject good for 
anything. Those of my generation 
were steeped in that prejudice. The 
historian was not to interpret; he was 
merely to tell how things actually hap- 
pened. Perhaps, if he should live to 
be a hundred, some meanings might 
emerge,—which didn’t help much, be- 
cause not many lived that long. 

What most of us were not keen 
enough to tumble to was that even the 
master historians we were reading or 
studying under were interpreting all 
along; they couldn’t help it; they 
couldn’t tell everything, and hence 
they had to select,—that is, to inter- 
pret. Some of them interpreted in 
terms of politics, others in terms of 
economics, others in terms of physio- 
graphic forces, and almost all in terms 
of narrow temporal and spatial limits 
which we more or less subconsciously 


1An attempt to construct such a time chart will be found on page 49 and, illustrated, on 
Page 829, of the writer’s textbook, ‘““Man’s Great Adventure,”’ Ginn and Co., 1932. 
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took for totality. Now we as high 
school teachers might wish that our 
college teachers of history would see 
their courses in terms of a great hu- 
man adventure reaching back to the 
beginning of the race and forward in- 
to the present, in which political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, spiritual and all 
sorts of factors enter. Not that they 
will tell all, but that they will keep 
their students alive to the fact that 
what they are getting is only a frac- 
tion of something larger, if it is done 
only by keeping constantly before 
them a time chart and a map of the 
world. You may be able to force 
them to do so by accustoming your 
pupils to seek for meanings in history 
and to strive to see these in the per- 
spective of world history. With such 
an equipment they would probably 
cause many an uncomfortable quarter- 
hour in many a college classroom in 
this land, but that need not concern 
you. 


Are we seeking to fill a need which 
we ourselves have created? I think 
not. Rather are we responding to a 
felt need which, at most, we are help- 
ing to make articulate. It comes from 
the intelligent common man who, con- 
tent though he may be to live emotion- 
ally within the confines of his native 
land, feels the need of reaching out 
farther intellectually in order to un- 
derstand even the life immediately 
about him. This matter of his intel- 
lectuat outlook is one of the most im- 
portant things about him, and who is 
there so fitted to help him enlarge it 
as the history teacher who sees history 
in terms of the whole of man’s adven- 
ture on this globe ? 

Viewed in this light, history inevi- 
tably becomes an ethical subject; not 
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in the narrow sense of ethics, whic, 
often encompasses nothing more thay 
a few of the Commandments, but jy 
the broad sense of human beings liy. 
ing and acting together. Through it, 
we judge the past, and the past judges 
us. We sit in judgment on the past 
when we select certain patterns to pre 
serve and weave into our lives and re 
ject others. And in that selection, the 
past sits in judgment on us. Today 
when there is so little intelligence and 
goodwill in the world, the Hebrey 
prophets and Jesus of Nazareth, Soc 
rates and St. Francis, Washington and 
Lincoln and countless of their humbler 
contemporaries who have striven to 
ward the light look out of the pages 
of history and say, “Was it for this 
that we bore the heat and burden of 
the day!” They say it so insistently 
that we do not have to say it for them; 
at least, they do if we give them half 
a chance. Thereby we are saved from 
moralizings, which are sure to repel. 
All we need is to tell the story as fully 
and vividly as we can, and let it sink 
in. If Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
and Washington at Valley Forge have 
nothing to say to our youth, any pious 
exhortations on our part will be as 
sounding brass. 

If we need to avoid moralizing, we 
need equally to avoid regarding his 
tory as “‘just another high school sub 
ject.” The times are too critical, and 
We have 
a challenge that comes to us not only 
from the past, but from our contempo- 
rary fellow-workers in distracted Eur- 
ope. Many of them are striving to 
make their youth world-minded. Their 
task is infinitely harder than ours, for 
their minds and hearts bear the scars 
of past wars such as we, with our 


we have too large a trust. 
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broad ocean barriers and our friendly 
neighbors, can little appreciate. If 
their youth go out to take over the af- 
fairs of their land in the spirit of a 


common humanity and, reaching out 
to our youth, find themselves rebuffed, 
we shall have failed these valiant 
European contemporaries of ours. 


CAPITALIZING HISTORY IN THE SCHOOL 


Cart Brecker 


JOHN STAMBAUGH PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Professor Becker, whose presidential address before the American Historical Associa- 

tion last December dealt with the theme, “Every Man His Own Historian,” here ea- 

presses his idea of the problem involved in reaching the young student in the school. 

Long and favorably known as a college teacher and author, he has recently turned 
his attention to the school, publishing a textbook for high school students. 


{ PN the teaching of any 
subject, and this is per- 
haps especially true of 
the teaching of history, 
there are two things that 

» should determine what 
should be taught and how. 

The first of these is the pupil, the 

second is the teacher. 

History is a very broad subject, 
without precise limitations as to con- 
tent. About all one can.say is that 
it has to do with the life of man in 
society in the past — that is to say, 
with the life of man in society. 
Knowledge of history is therefore not 
precisely the same for any two per- 
sons; and indeed two persons, each of 
whom may be rightly said to know a 
great deal about history, may know 
such different things about it as to 
have very little to say to each other. 
For any particular person a useful 
knowledge of history consists of that 
pattern of artificial memories of past 
times and distant places which he has 
habitually at command to enrich his 
present perceptions. Such knowledge 
is, for him, an extension of his pres- 
ent, and its value is that it enables 
him to anticipate the future better, to 
see it in a longer perspective, and so 








« 


to orient himself more effectively in 
the world in which he lives. If this 
is so, the teaching of history in the 
schools, to be best worth while, should 
be based on what the pupils already 
know, and are likely to know and to 
be doing later. 

Now, of course pupils in schools 
are not all alike in this; and the ideal 
teaching of history to them would be 
strictly individual. What each pupil 
should be taught would in that case 
depend on his present interests, his 
present knowledge, and on what he 
expected to do in the world. This 
kind of teaching is, unfortunately, not 
possible; and the best the teacher can 
do is to adapt his teaching to the 
knowledge, the interests, and the fu- 
ture activities of the general run of 
his pupils. Since the great majority 
of pupils in the schools will be neither 
scholars nor even highly educated per- 
sons, but just ordinary citizens pursu- 
ing every sort of business or profes- 
sion, I am inclined to think that our 
present courses in history tend to bur- 
den their minds with much informa- 
tion which they can make but little 
use of. And I therefore raise the 
question, but without wishing to 
answer it dogmatically, whether it 
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would not be better to place less em- 
phasis on the distant past and more on 
the immediate present. 

I have sometimes thought of a 
course, or courses carefully coordi- 
nated, which would include all that 
the schools now offer in history, gov- 
ernment, economics, and the like—in 
short, all that is now offered in the 
social sciences. The aim of such a 
course, or courses, would be to give the 
pupils a useful knowledge of the world 
in which he lives. They would deal 
with the chief countries of the world 
as they are today. The pupils would 
learn something about the geography 
of each country, something of its pres- 
ent form of government, its political 
parties and party issues, its economic 
resources and industrial activities, its 
social conditions, customs, its litera- 
ture and its scholarly and scientific 
contributions. 

To understand these things as they 
are today the pupil would need to 
know something of the ‘background’ 
as it is called, that is to say, something 
of the historical origins of present in- 
stitutions and customs. The acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge would consti- 
stute his study of ‘history.” In such 
a course the pupil would not study his- 
tory as a separate course; he would 
study history when, and in so far as. 
he needed a knowledge of past events 
in order to understand the present 
situation in any country. He would 
learn enough about the ‘past’ to under- 
stand the present civilized world in 
which he lives. 

However that may be, the first de- 
termining factor in the teaching of 
history in the schools is the pupil, his 
limitations and his needs: no historical 
knowledge will be of much use to him 
except in so far as he can make it a 
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permanent part of the social m 
pattern which enable him to funetigy 
effectively in whatever activities he 
may be engaged in. 

The second determining factor jp 
the teaching of history in the schools 
is the teacher. I have always thought 
that the great emphasis which is now 
placed upon ‘methods’ of teaching is of 
use only, or chiefly, to teachers who are 
not much good. It is true, of course, 
that there are, in our schools, and ip 
our colleges too, so many teaching po- 
sitions to fill that it is quite impossible 
to obtain men and women of first class 
ability for all, or even for a majority, 
of them. The majority of teachers, 
in school or college, are bound to be 
average or mediocre persons, without 
any very great or very intelligent in- 
terest in their subjects. For them a 
mechanical ‘method’ devised by in- 
geniously minded pedagogues is no 
doubt useful. But such teachers and 
such teaching is a necessary evil, the 
remedy for which is to get, when and 
wherever possible, good teachers. And 
for real teachers all that needs to be 
said about method was once said sue 
cinetly by Professor Nichols of Cor- 
nell University. Asked what was the 
best method of teaching Physics, he is 
said to have replied: “I can tell you 
the best method of teaching Physics 
in six words: ‘Know Physics’ —and 
repeat the words twice.” 

What I am getting at is that there 
is, for the teaching of any subject, no 
best method for all teachers. A teacher 
who knows enough of his subject to 
be permitted to teach it, and is suff- 
ciently intelligent to be permitted to 
teach at all, is quite capable, and is 
alone capable, of working out for him- 
self the method that is best adapted 
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to his own type of mind, to his sub- 
ject, and to the pupils he has to teach. 
He will not have mastered the art at 
the beginning, and suggestions will 
always be valuable if they are made 
by good teachers ; but in the end each 
teacher has to work out his own sal- 


vation. 
And so I conclude as I began. 
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There are, in the teaching of history 
in schools, two fundamental factors to 
be always kept in mind: pupil and 
teacher. As for the pupils, give them 
courses, so far as possible, suited to 
their needs as average members of the 
community. As for the teachers, get 
the best ones possible, and then let 
them teach as they best can. 
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DUCATORS have become 
E impressed with the neces- 
sity of developing in our 
young people an habitual 
“way of working” through 
g@ececed problem solving, because 
that is the fundamental 
way of working in all life, both within 
and without the school ° situation. 
Probably no subject lends itself more 
readily to be used as a medium for 
such training than does history. 
Therefore it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss briefly the activities 
of problem solving as applied to the 
history class room. 








Problem Consciousness 


A teacher was confronted with the 
task of teaching a class something of 
the internal development of the United 
States from 1820 to 1865. She felt 
that the experience of her particular 
group of pupils gave her no justifica- 
tion for expecting them to see any 
large problem ahead. Circumstances 
caused pressure of time. Her teach- 


ing problem was to give a background 
out of which a working problem for 
the class would arise, and to do that 
quickly. She said, “If I were a great 
artist, I should paint a picture of the 
next period of the United States. In 
the center of my picture would be a 
figure of a beautiful youth — the 
United States. Above the youth two 
spirits would be contending for the 
possession of his soul; one ugly, mis- 
shapen, with a selfish, distorted coun- 
tenance; the other, strong and vigorous 
with a fair, radiant face. One spirit 
I should call sectional jealousy; the 
other, national unity.” Quiet reigned 
for a moment or two. Then one boy 
asked, “Who won?” Another, more 
worldly wise, remarked, “From some 
of the things we read in the papers, I 
should think they were still fighting.” 
There was a bit more discussion and 
the problem was formulated and let- 
tered at the top of the board in the 
space sacred to problems. Thus in the 
space of five minutes and with three 
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sentences the teacher had set the back- 
ground needed to stimulate a problem 
vital enough to give point to the work. 

The wisdom and ingenuity of any 
teacher is taxed to provide the stimu- 
lus which will bring out a problem, 
and probably no two classes respond to 
the same one. I have seen a problem 
on Immigration launched by a visit to 
Ellis Island; another, by the reading 
of Robert Schauffler’s Scum O’ The 
Earth ; and, still another, by a discus- 
sion of prominent families of the town 
who came from other countries. I 
have seen excellent problems about 
Mexico arise from the visit of a Mexi- 
can who spoke in Spanish, from a se- 
ries of Diego Rivera’s pictures which 
a teacher had placed about the room, 
and from the pupil’s previous text- 
book work on the desire of the Spanish 
Empire for money to carry on Euro- 
pean wars. All successfully provided 
the background for vital problems. 
However it may be developed, this 
growing ability to see problems is the 
first step essential to the modern edu- 
cational process. 


Is The Problem Worth While? 


Let us assume that in a sixth grade 
class the problem arising from a Cur- 
rent Event lesson is, “Should Man- 
churia be given to China?” It would 
be poor education indeed to lead sixth 
grade pupils to assume that by a few 
studies and activities they can solve a 
problem upon which wise men have 
labored for years. I recall with what 
a shock I heard seventh grade children 
who were summarizing a Unit of 
Work for their parents, announce con- 
fidently, “And so we have proven that 
Fiume ought to be given to Italy,” 
At another time, a committee repre- 
senting a fifth grade as confidently de- 
clared, “The United States should set 
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the Philippines free at once.” In both 
cases the group had been allowed tp 
undertake problems impossible of soly. 
tion at that time, and to believe them. 
selves capable of understanding situs. 
tions far too complicated for them, 
A teacher can readily bring the 
problem within the limited power of 
the pupils by suggesting a wording 
which would lead to a more sincere 
study. The original question about 
Manchuria could be changed to, 
“What are some of China’s reasons 
for thinking that Manchuria ought to 
belong to her?” This suggestion 
might well be preceded by a few ques 
tions which would make clear the over 
ambitiousness of the original question, 


Neat Steps — Planning 


Specifically what plans can be 
made? First, pupils and teacher can 
determine what information is needed 
to solve the problem. In connection 
with the problem, “How did the old 
Louisiana become a valuable posses 
sion of the United States?” the class 
decided that they would need to know: 
1. What makes Louisiana a desir 
able territory? 2. What nations 
had owned it before the United States 
bought it? Was it as valuable a prop- 
erty for them as for the United 
States? 3. What was the territory 
like when the United States bought 
it? Were there towns and cultivated 
areas? 4. What European condi- 
tions led to the possibility of the pur 
chase of Louisiana by the United 
States? 5. What diplomatic discus 
sions and activities were carried on 
for the purchase of Louisiana! 6. 
How did the United States discover 
what the resources of their new pos 
session were? 7. What are some of 
the most important developments 
within this territory by which we may 
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estimate some of its actual values to 
the United States ? 

Secondly, the pupils may organize 
for work and plan their procedure. 
Here it is well for the teacher to bear 
in mind the techniques of work which 
pupils gain from undertakings in 
which the whole class participates, 
those in which a small group is con- 
cerned, and those of an individual. 
There is a place for each of these in 
the organization of the activities of a 
class for problem solving. “Is there 
any part of this work which we should 
all do together?’ Certain minimum 
requirements are decided upon, pos- 
sibly only the material within the 
text-book, which all are to be prepared 
to discuss. Thus the text-book falls 
into its proper place, as an introduc- 
tion to, and a foundation for, the com- 
plete problem solving process. The 
group work may then be planned. 
For example, the seven problems sug- 
gested for the Louisiana Unit of 
Work may be worked out by seven 
groups of students. Here again pu- 
pils and teacher should set up stand- 
ards for group work to provide against 
slip-shod activities. Yet care must be 
taken that over-emphasis’ upon such 
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standards does not curb the interest 
of the groups in the problem. Diseus- 
sion of such standards might in some 
instances be left until the work be- 
gins, when the teacher may raise such 
questions with the groups of pupils 
who show little ability to prepare to 
make a contribution to the class. 

Thirdly, some suggestions may be 
made of suitable ways to make a clear 
report. These might include drama- 
tizing, two-minute speeches,  illus- 
trated maps, charts, paintings, mod- 
els, processes, collections of pictures, 
use of lantern, ete. Pupils should be 
urged to select the activity according 
to its suitability to the material to be 
presented. 

Fourthly, the necessity of basing 
conclusions upon a sufficient number 
of reliable facts should be emphasized. 
Even in the early stages of the work 
a reference list can be started, to be 
added to from time to time. This list 
may well take the form of a chart ex- 
posed before the group during the en- 
tire problem. One class has the fol- 
lowing simple plan. The references 
in this particular case are concerned 
with the Louisiana problem. 


Sources of Information About Our Problem 


Book Author 

Our United States 
Hill 

The Louisiana Purchase Hosmer 

The Nation’s History 


Old South Leaflet* Jefferson 


Diary of Lewis Lewis 


Woodburn, Moran, Text 


Leonard and Jacobs Text 


What Part of the 
Problem It Deals 
With 
Buying the land 


Type 


Detailed history All questions 
History of, 
before purchase, 
purchase, 
exploration 
Source (original) Instructions of 
Jefferson to 
Lewis and Clark 
Source (original) Account of their 
journey 
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This much of the list was completed 
on the day of planning. The interest 
in finding more references was high 
because the pupils knew what they 
wanted to find and had a definite way 
of recording it. As the work pro- 
ceeded from day to day many other 
titles were added. The pupils then 
discovered that a reorganization un- 
der the specific problems involved 
would be more advantageous. Not 
least among the benefits reaped from 
this particular problem situation were 
the experiences of making and reor- 
ganizing a suitable bibliography, and 
the growing appreciation of the dif- 
ferent levels of value in original 
sources, histories, and history text- 


books. 
Enlisting the Help of Experts: 


It has appeared from the procedure 
already described that when pupils be- 
come the solvers of problems, the 
teacher becomes an engineer. The 
steps which he necessarily must take 
next savor still more strongly of the 
engineer’s technique. 

The planning well under way, he 
seeks out the experts in special fields 
who can help the pupils in their ef- 
forts to find the information they seek 
and also to express it adequately. If 
the teacher is in a one-teacher-to-a- 
grade situation, he is largely his own 
special help. But in a co-operative, 
or departmentalized organization, he 
must enlist the co-operation of other 
teachers. A conference with the li- 
brarian will result in the loan of ap- 
propriate books and pictures. An- 
other conference with the English de- 
partment will assure the teacher that 
the business of sticking to the point, 
talking from a simple outline, and 
other matters of English expression 
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will go forward in the English clas 
room, and that ideas born of the his 
tory discussions will be welcomed 
there to feed the need for growth ip 
expression. 


A visit to the art specialist holds 
most valuable possibilities. For the 
materials of expression are present in 
the class room and there must be ideas 
to express. The art teacher who be 
lieves that art is expression welcomes 
the knowledge of this dominant inter. 
est of children who will come to her 
class room bursting with ideas. We 
have only to permit our thoughts to 
run over the Louisiana purchase from 
its far northwestern mountains with 
their tumbling cascades and deep 
passes to the bayous of southern Lov- 
isiana to realize the wealth of art 
material which lies there. And as for 
life and human activities, the Span- 
ish, the French, the English, and the 
Americans, toiling through difficult 
trails to engage in most of the forms 
of human industry and _ recreation, 
furnish infinite possibilities for ex 
pression through art media. A glance 
at the seven questions listed by the pu- 
pils for use in the solving of this prob 
lem, reveals that the geography and 
science departments, if there are such, 
will also be visited. 

Though the co-operation of these 
experts is first enlisted by the teacher, 
it is the pupils who carry their imme 
diate needs to the various class rooms 
as the problem solving activities pro 
ceed. Referring again to the Louisi- 
ana Unit, we may gather what some 
of these special needs were. One day 
a group of pupils appeared in the art 
room with a list of eight pictures 
which they had decided they would 
like to paint to illustrate their report 
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to the class. The list was considerably 
modified and much improved after a 
consultation with the art teacher. 
Afterwards the paintings were done 
largely in the art class period. This 

ression of ideas through art media, 
furnished the art teacher an oppor- 
tunity for helping the pupils to im- 
prove in the techniques of drawing 
skills and brush techniques. Another 
day a group brought charts with pic- 
tures to mount. Margins, spacing, 
balance and other principles of art 
were well illustrated during a fifteen 
minute class discussion of the prob- 
lems of mounting. 

From time to time the English 
teacher received notes from the class. 
A part of one read, “We have been 
trying out our reports and they sound 
pretty bad. We do not stick to the 
point and we waste so much time get- 
ting started that when it is time to 
stop we have not explained what we 
set out to. These reports are due in 
one week. Can you give us some help 
in English class?” Three English 
periods devoted to work on giving 
short talks so improved the skill of 
the class that the reports were, in fact, 
very good. And meanwhile one of 
the great objectives of the English 
teachers had been aided with keen- 
ness and dispatch. 

This type of co-operation among 
teachers is far more than co-operation. 
Its most important requisite is an atti- 
tude on the part of the teachers that 
to further the dominant interest of 
each group of pupils is the central 
factor in determining the work of each 
class room. To put the matter a bit 
differently, here is a situation which 
ealls for teacher-group leadership, and 
the teacher who can use his course of 


study so flexibly that it furthers pupil 
group interests, makes possible this 
vital type of learning. 


Fixing Pupil Goals 


Growth in many powers and skills 
may be expected to result from such 
a planned procedure. But the selec- 
tion of a few specific lines of improve- 
ment, to be checked and recorded, is 
one of the important engineering du- 
ties of the teacher. These specific im- 
provements should be chosen on the 
basis of, (a) the needs of the class, 
and (b) the possibilities of such im- 
provement offered by the Unit of 
Work. Tests of these powers, brief 
and pointed, should be made and ap- 
plied. 

The following questions are selected 
from a test’ given to a Junior High 
school class at the beginning of a Unit 
of Work carried on early in the year. 
A chosen objective was the better use 
of text-books. 

1. The name of my history book 


3. The book is up to date because 
its copyright date is ...... and it 
was published in ....... 

4. In addition to the reading mat- 
ter in the book I can also get informa- 
tion from the ....... eer 

5. When I cannot find informa- 
tion readily in the reading matter I 
look in the ......... 

6. I can readily find information 


about kerosene on page ...... ; about 
George Inness on page ......; about 
Huron Indians on page ...... ; 


about Dartmouth College on page 
about York, Canada, on 


page ....... 


1 By William McLean, principal of Mt. Hebron School, Montclair, for an eighth grade class. 
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7. If I were assigned the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty as a special topic 
I could find it by looking in the in- 


dex under or or 


A High School teacher who wished 
to improve the critical thinking of an 
advanced class through the problem 
chosen, gave a test which consisted of 
two questions: 

1. In January, 1861, Robert F. 
Lee wrote, “I can contemplate no 
greater calamity for the country than 
a dissolution of the Union.” Check 
the statements which can be accurately 
made, based upon the above fact: 

a. Lee promised to remain loyal 
to the United States. 

b. Nothing could make Lee join 
a movement to break up the United 
States. 

ce. In January, 1861, Lee did not 
wish the United States to be broken. 

d. Lee believed that a division in 
the United States would lead to dis- 
aster. 

e. Lee’s first principle was to sup- 
port the United States. 

2. The following are quotations 
from address made before an Interna- 
tional Peace Conference. in Paris in 
1849. “There were 200,000 persons 
in England who, during the last six 
years have, in their petitions, en- 
treated the British Government to 
adopt a measure adapted to banish war 
forever from the family of nations.” 

. “And, here, too, are men from 
different parts of the United States, 
who have left their homes and crossed 
the ocean, to testify by their presence 
that America is ready and willing to 
fraternize with the peoples of the Old 
World in the organization of Univer- 
sal peace.” 

Check any of the following state- 
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ments which these quotations proye ty 
be untrue: 

a. Until the Spanish-Americgy 
war (1898) the policy of the United 
States was complete isolation. 

b. The policy of the United State 
was to keep out of European entangle 
ments as far as possible. 

ce. The movement for international 
peace was born in the Hague Peace 
Conference in 1899. 

d. During the 19th century the 
governments of Europe were bent up 
on the forcible seizure of each others’ 
possessions. 

A third teacher decided that her 
problem offered opportunity to im- 
prove the ability of the pupils to make 
brief outlines. She gave this test: 
Read page 401 to 403 in the text. 
Write three large topics which give 
the leading ideas set forth on these 
pages. Under each, arrange two or 
three topics which give support to, or 
supply details about, the major topics. 

Two purposes are served by such 
The teacher uses them diagnos 
tically and thereby discovers what 
exercises and guidance to give the 
But the tests are not returned 
to the class. They are laid away to 
be used for purposes of comparison at 
the end of the Unit, when a compar 
able test is given. The teacher, fre- 
quently with the class, records the 
growth made. The advantages of this 
procedure are patent. Both teacher 
and pupils have the satisfactions of 
definite accomplishment in a given 
direction and the security of knowing 
what steps need to be taken next. 


The Days of Activity 
The techniques to be used by the 


teacher-engineer while the members of 
the class are actively collecting infor- 


tests. 


class. 
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mation and materials, meeting in 
groups, planning their reports, con- 
structing, writing, dramatizing, mod- 
eling, and making graphs, are numer- 
ous and important. There are no 
hard and fast rules to guide us, for 
we cannot foresee the needs of the 
class. During this time the engineer 
becomes, in fact, something of a cap- 
tain endeavoring to steer his ship in 
a charted course and to keep an even 
keel. But his ways of accomplishing 
this are still the ways of the engineer. 

When each individual pupil has 
made his contribution to the group, 
and each group is prepared to report, 
the teacher, in the background, is 
keenly alive to the successes and fail- 
ures of each, to their wisdom and their 
foolishness; he guides the criticism 
and suggestions for improvement dur- 
ing the various activities. 

We return once more to the prob- 
lem of Louisiana for an illustration of 
what may happen during these re- 
porting periods. The group which 
worked on Question 1, presented, with 
the help of a map, and the eight pic- 
tures which they-had painted, a vivid 
picture of the natural beauties and 
riches of the Louisiana lands. Six of 
their descriptive paragraphs were 
clear and clean cut. Two were weak 
and the teacher noted this for special 
work with these pupils during the next 
Unit of problem work. Group 2 pre- 
sented the class with a group of ques- 
tions reviewing the early Spanish, 
French and English possession of 
Louisiana and allowed two days for 
the preparation of the class before the 
group led the discussion. Group 3, 
gave a brief report with a map, show- 
ing mining towns, forts, and St. Louis 
and other river ports, which were al- 
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ready thriving before the American 
purchase. Group 4 gave studies in 
the life of Napoleon, emphasizing his 
responsibility for the sale of Louisi- 
ana. Group 5 outlined on the black- 
board the steps in the purchase nego- 
tiations, spoke briefly on the persons 
concerned, the reaction in the United 
States and then called for questions. 
Group 6 presented short dramatiza- 
tions of the explorations of Lewis and 
Clark, and of Pike, based upon the 
diaries of these explorers. Group 7 
had evidently been engaged in corre- 
spondence with the Chambers of Com- 
merce in various cities. They had ar- 
ranged a display of folders, pictures 
and charts showing the output of 
mines and industrial centers, the 
amount of taxable property, ete. 

None of these reports were com- 
pletely successful but there could be 
no doubt in the mind of an observer 
that the pupils had learned more sub- 
ject matter, had gained more power 
to organize and to work than text-book 
or contract methods can provide. 
They had added to these a feeling of 
group responsibility and of individual 
responsibility to the group. 

Three more engineering feats are 
left for the teacher: to provide a situ- 
ation in which the summaries with 
which each group has provided the 
class are used to establish a class sum- 
mary; to discuss with the class their 
gains; to plan for the future. 

What engineering can be more dif- 
ficult and deserve higher respect, than 
this where the problems are those of 
human relationships, where the mate- 
rials to be used are ideas and mental 
processes, and where the outcome is 
future civilization ? 

















THE TEACHING OF CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS?* 
Wittum A. Hamu 


HEAD OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
WALTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
Indoctrination as practiced today, that is, indoctrination for content, is being cha, 
lenged by leading educators generally. The findings of the recent Progressive Bducq 


tion Association Conference are significant in this respect. 


Mr. Hamm, in a 


forward-looking article reveals the limitations of indoctrination as 80 practiced ang 

suggests a remedy. Every teacher will be keenly interested in what he has to say 

this question and on that other great obstacle to effective social science teaching— 
namely, interference from outside sources. 


gm—m—*E may take for granted the 
W fact that teachers of social 
studies must teach contro- 

wecesces + versial subjects. For our 
purposes here, controver- 
sial subjects may be de- 
fined as matters on which 
there exists differences of opinion con- 
cerning facts or their interpretations. 
One of our chief difficulties lies in 
the fact that today much of our teach- 
ing is subject to annoying and stifling 
pressures: social, economic, religious, 
political. Interested groups or indi- 
viduals, confident that they possess 
complete and accurate knowledge, or 
pragmatically aware that certain facts 
or interpretations are somewhat hostile 
to their real or fancied interests, bring 
pressure to compel the teaching of 
“truth” as they see it. It is notorious 
that the thinking and action of teach- 
ers in small communities are subject 
to all sorts of discipline. Less irritat- 
ing probably, but none the less real, is 
the pressure, sometimes overt, some- 
times indirect and unseen, which inter- 
feres with effective teaching in our 
larger cities. In short, censors and 
propagandists surround us. There are 
many instances where specially inter- 











ested outside groups, as well as admin. 
istrators, have forced the presentation 
of certain points of view, the revision 
or discontinuance of texts, and the dis 
missal of teachers. 

What can be done to minimize the 
influence of these annoying and stif- 
ing pressures? After all, few of w 
are of the stuff of martyrs, but it 
seems to me that one thing that can 
be and already is being done, slowly 
but effectively, is the building up of 
an esprit de corps, similar to that 
which other professions have achieved. 
The instances are rare in which the 
outside world would attempt to inter 
fere with a doctor or a group of doe 
tors in prescribing for the sick. \The 
analogy is not perfect, yet I feel that 
this is the best way to overcome the 
meddling of outsiders. If teachers 
will consciously build up a profet 
sional spirit, it will act as an armor 
against the busybody and the propa 
gandist. 

But, in teaching the social sciences 
there is an even greater difficulty than 
that created by subversive outside it- 
fluences — that created by indoctrina- 
tion. 

The creates 


word “indoctrinate” 


* Adapted from an address delivered at the meeting of the National Council for Social 


Studies, Atlantic City, June 30, 1932. 
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special fears of its own, but indoc- 
trination as used here means a con- 
scious effort on the part of the 
teacher to convince students by honest 
means of the accuracy, worthwhile- 
ness, soundness of the teacher’s point 
of view on controversial issues. It 
rejects, of course, deliberate misrepre- 
sentations or suppression, or any other 
form of intellectual dishonesty as ab- 
slutely incompatible with teaching 
ideals. 

As a concrete illustration, let us as- 
sume a teacher who believes that 
political causes and humanitarian im- 
pulses prompted the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, and that economic imperial- 
ism played no part in its causation. 
Indoctrination, in this case, would 
imply that the teacher would use all 
fair means to convince the class that 
economic interests had little to do with 
the war. This does not necessarily 
mean that some of the class will not 
have an opportunity to present an op- 
posing point of view, but that the 
opposing point of view will be 
answered to the satisfaction of the 
teacher and of the class. However, it 
somewhat strains my credulity, and 
possibly yours, to assume that a 
teacher entertaining such a point of 
view would be fair and tolerant in the 
presentation of any considerations 
which might weaken the basic ideas 
which the teacher sought to establish. 


The principle of indoctrination has 
some strong advocates. Professor 
Counts of Columbia University is an 
outstanding champion. He is frankly 
disgusted with a policy of teacher neu- 
trality “to the great issues which agi- 
tate society.” He believes that instead 
of shunning power, teachers should 
rather seek it and then strive to use 


it fully and wisely in the interests of 
the great masses of the people; that 
inasmuch as the child is bound to be 
imposed upon in one way or another 
by the various elements in his environ- 
ment, the real concern should be cen- 
tered around the source from which 
it comes rather than the question of 
whether imposition takes place or not. 
His belief is that in terms of the past 
the question has but one answer — on 
all genuinely crucial matters the 
school follows the wishes of the groups 
or classes that actually control society. 

‘I doubt that we should accept 
wholeheartedly the principle of indoc- 
trination, because (1) it is scarcely 
to be expected that any given society 
would permit the schools to carry this 
doctrine to its logical conclusion: 
namely, the right to advocate the over- 
throw of a given society or to impose 
a variety of social patterns) (2) be- 
cause indoctrination to effective 
must be consciously controlled by the 
state or by groups of experts, and this 
implies a dictatorial and dogmatic 
control over the schools which would 
become a force for reaction rather 
than a force for progress; Finally, 
indoctrination implies a certainty and 
infallibility inconsistent with much of 
cur own current skeptical thinking. 
It is contrary to the principle that we 
are living in a dynamic world. 


Yet, in our general function as 
teachers, or our special function as 
teachers of the social studies, there 
are certain objectives which must be 
achieved. The very setting up of 
aims and objectives implies indoctri- 
nation. It is clear that we must in- 
doctrinate, but—and here it seems to 
me is the solution of our problem— 
we must indoctrinate for attitudes and 
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habits, with a method rather than 
with a solution. This ideal is in har- 
mony with the frequently stated for- 
mula that we are teaching boys and 
girls, not subject matter; whereas, in- 
doctrination on great controversial is- 
sues throws emphasis on the side of 
content. 

Without attempting any detailed 
analysis of our social studies objec- 
tives, most teachers would agree that 
some of their objectives are: to develop 
intellectual curiosity, critical think- 
ing, the habit of analysis, and sus- 
pended judgment. Most of us would 
agree that to achieve these ends, it is 
necessary to equip our students not so 
much with a given solution as with a 
method by which they can approach 
a solution. Surely the problems of 
modern government and economics as 
well as the study of the past furnish 
us with excellent material to help de- 
velop these desired traits. Contro- 
versial subjects demand the exercise 
of the power of analysis, stimulate 
curiosity, call for critical thinking, 
and demand an open and unpreju- 
diced mind. Our task is much more 
difficult and far more important than 
providing our students with a ready- 
made solution of controversial issues. 
Rather than close the mind of youth, 
it is our high privilege and function 
to open it up to new visions, new pos- 
sibilities, new truths. 

The whole tendency of the extra 
school environment is to impose its 
will upon the mind of the adolescent, 
to furnish it with half-baked answers 
to controversial issues, to deaden, and 
to stifle. The adolescent mind is cold 
to the existence of many controversial 
issues or has already been indoctri- 
nated. Our first and greatest diffi- 
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culty is to overcome the inertia of jp 
difference. To do so, requires a skill 
a patience, a tolerance, and a eo 
that unfortunately many teachers & 
not possess. It involves training th 
student in testing the reliability ¢ 
various kinds of evidence; it involyg 
training the student in criticizing th 
reliability of the text he is using ang 
even the teacher himself. The whok 
attitude of the teacher should be gue} 
that he will even permit and tolerate 
a rejection of his own opinion by his 
students. He will allow the student 
in his class a full freedom to exprey 
their point of view. It becomes necgg 
sary to train the student to distinguish 
between “the real and the spurious, 
the substance and the form, the gen 
ine and the false, the enduring and 
the temporary.” It becomes our task, 
therefore, to develop in the student “a 
challenging or critical attitude, moti- 
vated not by an attitude of antagon- 
ism, but by a healthy curiosity and 
skepticism, a desire to know, to under 
stand, to appreciate and to experi 
ment.” 
This type of student would not 
easily be swayed by emotion or prejr 
dice; he would even be on guard 
against his own prejudice. Able to 
evaluate propaganda, he will examine 
the motives behind it; indeed, he will 
become immediately suspicious of the 
motives of the supersalesman. With 
him, propaganda or any attempted im 
doctrination is apt to defeat its own 
purpose. He would have learned, too, 
from his study of history that many 
of the pressing problems of the mo 
ment probably never will be solved; 
or that at least they will not achieve 
any final or fixed solution. 
I believe that we should consciously 











strive for these ideals. To achieve 
them is a task of supreme importance 
and extreme difficulty. Furthermore, 
I believe that these ideals should con- 
trol the spirit and attitude with which 
we should handle controversial sub- 
jects, not as dogmatists, but as humble 
garchers for the truth and the way. 
Both sides of controversial subjects 
should be presented as impartially as 
human frailty permits. The teacher 
should guide the discussion, eager for 
the fresh enthusiasm of youth to dis- 
cover new points of view and form an 
opinion of its own. I do not believe 
that it is necessary or always desir- 
able for the teacher to conceal his own 
point of view; but if it is stated, it 
should be clear to the class that they 
are free to reject it, and that it is sub- 
ject to class criticism.' In short, the 
ipse diait of the teacher should never 
be fiat in the teaching of controversial 
issues. 

This is not necessarily a policy of 
weakness and indecision, a lukewarm 
policy of sic et non. It is based rather 
upon one of the greatest and most en- 
during lessons of history: namely, that 
we are living in a changing and dy- 
namie world. It should result in un- 
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derstanding, in the formation of intel- 
ligent opinion, and in action. 

I am not an optimist who believes 
that these ideals can be completely 
realized; I know that there are many 
students who want something concrete, 
specific, positive, who can do little 
more than repeat a memorized re- 
sponse. For this condition much of 
our past teaching and past ideals are 
responsible—as they are, perhaps, for 
the subjection of the teacher to sub- 
versive outside influences. There are 
many obstacles in the way, limitation 
of age, of experience, of the course of 
study, of large classes, of time, of 
facilities, of varying capabilities in 
the learner. Not the least important 
limitations are those imposed by 
the teacher’s equipment—background, 
training, experience, philosophy of 
life, and philosophy of teaching. 
Aye, there’s the rub! Chesterton 
once said that the most important 
thing about a man is his philosophy of 
life; it is unquestionably the most im- 
portant thing about a teacher. And 
finally, it is the very core of the prob- 
lem of the teaching of controversial 
subjects. 


















GEORGE BUCHANAN (1506-1582) 
HuMANIST AND HIsTORIAN 


Hvueu Granam, Pu. D. 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Buchanan's attempt in his History of Scotland “to purge the history of his native lay 
‘of English lies’ and ‘Scottish vanity,” had the same result that has happened t 
writers of American history who have attempted to avoid both the “lies” ang the 
“vanity.” “Few are contented and many are displeased.” 





UTSIDE of his native 
O Scotland the name of 
George Buchanan is not 
escesces } Well known at the present 
time. Yet, for Continen- 
Gacecee§ tal scholars he was the 
most distinguished hu- 
manist living in the British Isles in 
the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The great printer, Henri Esti- 
enne, said that Buchanan was easily 
the first poet of his age (poetarum 
nostri saeculi facile princeps). Flor- 
ent Chrestien who translated Bu- 
chanan’s tragedy, Jephthes, described 
him as “prince des poétes de nostre 
siécle.” “Virgil,” said Guy Patin, 
“never made better verses than Bu- 
chanan and fifteen centuries were 
needed to produce another poet like 
Virgil.” Montaigne refers to Bu- 
chanan as “ce grand poéte escossais.” 
Pére Bourbon is reported to have said 
that he would rather have been the 
author of Buchanan’s paraphrase of 
the Psalms than become Archbishop 
of Paris. But the highest eulogy pro- 
nounced on Buchanan’s poetry is that 
of the great classical scholar, Joseph 
Sealiger: “In Latin poetry,” he says, 
“he leaves all Europe behind him.” 
Scotsmen very naturally admit all 
this, and have always regarded Bu- 
chanan as one of the great characters 








in their national life. They are proyj 
of their most distinguished scholar, 
who as one of a limited number ¢ 
British writers, achieved a Europes 
reputation. 

The critical student will, of cours, 
make due allowance for the enthusigs 
tic estimates of both Buchanan’s oo. 
temporaries and compatriots; but it 
should also be noted that even Eng 
lish scholars with no pro-Scotch bias, 
men like Roger Ascham, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Milton, and Cowley, speak of 
Buchanan as a scholar and man of 
letters in terms of the highest respect 
To Dryden, Buchanan, as a writer of } 
history was “comparable to any of the 
moderns, and excelled by few of the 
ancients.” Even into the eighteenth 
century it was seriously debated 
whether Caesar, Livy, or Sallust was 
to be considered his model. By 
most universal consent he was a 
knowledged to have equalled or even 
surpassed his masters. It should bk 
explained that Buchanan’s History of 
Scotland, like practically all his writ 
ings, was in classical Latin. 

Boswell has recorded a character 
istic tribute which Dr. Johnson paid 
Buchanan. “Ah, Dr. Johnson,” & 
claimed a certain enthusiastic Scot 
man, “what would you have said had 
Buchanan been an Englishman? 
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“Why, sir,” said the great oracle, “I 
should have not have said, had he been 
an Englishman, what I will now say 
of him as a Scotchman that he was 
the only genius whom his country 
ever produced.” Under less provoca- 
tive circumstances Johnson once de- 
dared that “Buchanan had not only 
a great knowledge of Latin, but was 
a great poetical genius.” 

It might well be asked, how can we 
reconcile Buchanan’s great contempo- 
rary reputation with the fact that for 
almost a century he has been little 
more than the shadow of a name? 

The chief reason is clear enough. 
Buchanan owed his eminence to his 
mastery of Latin, then the interna- 
tional language of Europe. So long 
as Latin letters were a living force 
his reputation lasted. With the rise 
of vernacular literature Buchanan like 
other humanists lost their popularity 
and their writings were read only by 
specialists. Buchanan knew Gaelic 
which was probably his mother tongue, 
and he could write the Lowland Scot- 
tish dialect, but he -had no inclination 
to cultivate either as a literary lan- 
guage. He gained a temporary fame 
through his Latin poetry but at the 
same time he lost his opportunity to 
secure the permanent place in the 
hearts of his countrymen which his 
genius and his intensely Scottish 
character would undoubtedly have 
secured for him. Buchanan, like 
other humanists of his age, had a 
strange illusion that the classical Lat- 
in which they labored so hard to re- 
vive would become the truly cosmo- 
politan language and that the vernacu- 
lar would in the course of time die an 
inevitable death. 
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His culture was, to a large extent, 
exotic. From his fourteenth to his 
fiftieth year, except for two brief 
visits to Britain, his life was spent in 
Europe and but for early associations 
his homeland had but little attraction 
for him. Born in Blane Valley in 
Stirlingshire which to tourists is the 
delightful vestibule to glories of High- 
land scenery and “the varied realms 
of fair Menteith” of which Scott has 
sung, Buchanan gives no evidence in 
his writings that the hills and forests 
of his native land were to him a 
source of either pleasure or inspira- 
tion. It is the smiling plains of sunny 
France, with their broad, calm rivers 
he thinks of when he wishes to sing 
the beauties of nature. 

He had no great national theme as 
an inspiration for his poetry. The 
movement of which he was a repre- 
sentative was imitative rather than 
creative. Then, too, he often wasted 
his talents on unworthy subjects, writ- 
ing scathing satires and clever epi- 
grams to the annoyance of persons 
who had incurred his displeasure, or 
to the delight and gratification of his 
friends and admirers. In this respect 
he was a man of his age, but not of 
the ages. In his declining years Bu- 
chanan himself came to regret the 
trifling character of the greater part 
of his poems, and he declared that but 
for the importunities of his friends, 
“he would have consigned to eternal 
oblivion, elegies, sylvae, and epigrams 
alike.” 

Notwithstanding his limitations in 
certain respects his versatile genius 
and varied experiences cannot fail to 
fascinate the student of history. 

Few of his contemporaries, and cer- 
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tainly none of his fellow countrymen, 
could boast of a richer or more color- 
ful career, both as a student and 
teacher. Moreover, either by corre- 
spondence or direct association, he 
made contact with many of the most 
illustrious men of his time. 

Having, as he tells us, received his 
early education “in the schools of his 
native country” he went at the age of 
fourteen to study at the far-famed 
University of Paris which for cen- 
turies had been the great goal of every 
ambitious Scottish student, especially 
since the foundation of Scots’ College 
in 1325. About his studies during 
the first two years that he resided in 
Paris, little more is known than he 
tells in a single sentence. “Partly of 
my own choice and partly of compul- 
sion the writing of Latin verse (then 
the one subject prescribed for boys) 
made the chief part of my literary 
studies.” 

At the end of two years, want of 
means and serious illness forced him 
to return to Scotland. But in 1525 
at the age of nineteen he was able to 
graduate with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from St. Andrew’s University. 
The following year he returned to 
Scots’ College once more and obtained 
the Master of Arts degree in March 
1528. Thus at the earliest possible 
age he had obtained his license to 
teach, or act as regent, to use the tech- 
nical term. From this date for ap- 
proximately one third of a century 
Buchanan continued to reside on the 
continent except for a visit to Eng- 
land and a few years spent in Scot- 
land as tutor, first to the Earl of 
Cassilis, and later to Lord James 
Stewart. Of the period of his Euro- 
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pean residence five years were spent 
in Portugal. 

The greater portion of the remaip. 
ing years, however, was spent jy 
France. During the five years whe 
he acted as tutor to the son of the 
Comte de Brissac he made sever) 
journeys to Italy. Thus it will 
seen that he had unusual opportun} 
ties for travel as well as for study, Jj 
is believed that he taught himself 
Greek. The fact of his knowledge of 
that language is beyond question, but 
there is no evidence that he was taught 
it in the schools of Paris. 

His life must have been a busy one; 
studying, writing, tutoring, and acting 
as regent, that is, teaching in the Uni- 
versity colleges. For the three years 
(1529-1532) he held his first regeney, 
having been a member of the teaching 
staff of the Collége de Ste. Barbe, 
During this time he translated Lin 
acre’s Grammar into Latin and pub 
lished it in 1533. The fact that this 
work passed through seven editions 
before the end of the century shows 
that it supplied a felt need. It was 
Buchanan’s zeal for the “new learn 
ing” that prompted the translation 
and it was his hope that this Latin 
grammar in its new dress would ap 
peal to “all men of real learning and 
sincere love of letters.” Shortly after 
Buchanan took up his duties as regent 
at Ste. Barbe he was honored by be 
ing elected “procurator” of the Ger 
man Nation which was made up of 
students from England, Scotland, Ire 
land, Germany, Poland, and Scand 
navia. He was also re-elected to this 
office three times. With two other ir 
structors Buchanan shares the honor 
of introducing “genuine instruction im 
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the classical languages into Ste. 


Barbe.” 

From 1539 to 1542 he taught in 
the Collége of Guyenne at Bordeaux. 
Here he had as a pupil the learned 
Montaigne, who, in one of his Essays, 

of this school as “very flourish- 
ing at the time and the best in 
France.” We know now that this 
school was a pioneer in introducing 
classical studies into secondary educa- 
tion and that the methods of teaching 
and discipline were superior to those 
used in typical contemporary schools. 
Latin was the language spoken by the 
pupils and from time to time the stu- 
dents acted plays in that language. 
During his connection with this school 
Buchanan wrote a number of Latin 
plays after classical models and Mon- 
taigne, because of his ability to speak 
Latin, acted leading réles. 

During the ten year period (1542- 
1552) Buchanan taught first in the 
Collége du Cardinal Lemoine in Paris 
and later in the College of Arts in 
Coimbra, Portugal. In both of these 
institutions humanism flourished. On 
his return from Portugal he went to 
England in 1552 where his stay must 
have been short, for the following year 
he took up his duties in another Pa- 
risean collége, the Collége Boncourt. 


In addition to serving as regent in 
the institutions mentioned Buchanan 
acted as a tutor on a number of dif- 
ferent occasions, possibly as a relaxa- 
tion from the duties of regent the ar- 
duous nature of which may be judged 
from one of his poems. To the list of 
distinguished pupils already men- 
tioned, we must add a still more illus- 
trious one, who is no other than Mary 
Queen of Scots. The first notice 
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which we have of Buchanan on his 
return to Scotland in 1561 is in a 
letter from Randolph, the English 
ambassador at the Scottish Court, who 
tells us that Buchanan was residing 
there and that “the queen readeth 
daily after her dinner, instructed by 
a learned man, Mr. George Bowhan- 
nan, somewhat of Lyvie.” Randolph 
came to be better acquainted with Bu- 
chanan and to deem the acquaintance 
a privilege. It is probable that we 
have to thank Randolph for the sketch 
of Buchanan’s Life, probably written 
by himself, but at the request of Ran- 
dolph, which forms the foundation of 
all his biographies. 

Buchanan’s reputation as a scholar, 
his wide experience as a practical 
teacher, and his life-long interest in 
education were an ample warrant for 
consulting him about the many 
schemes proposed for the improve- 
ment of the Scottish universities. But 
lack of funds, the scramble for wealth 
which followed the alienation of the 
property of the Catholic Church, the 
incessant changes in the management 
of public affairs, the divided aims, the 
religious dissensions, and the civil dis- 
cord combined to render impracticable 
the scheme of national education set 
forth in “The Buke of Discipline,” 
the educational provisions of which, 
so often quoted, were never put into 
effect, and merely served as an ideal 
for future generations of Scots. Even 
under more favorable conditions it is 
doubtful whether Buchanan, now past 
his prime and of a rather delicate con- 
stitution, would have had either the 
energy or the administrative ability, 
to achieve in Scotland the educational 
suecess which marked such schools as 
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that of Vittorino da Feltre, at Man- 
tua, or of Sadoleta at Carpentras, or 
of Sturm at Strasburg, or the College 
of Guyenne at Bordeaux, or the nu- 
merous schools established by the 
Jesuit Order. His services to educa- 
tion, however, are by no means negli- 
gible. We have seen that his transla- 
tion of Linacre’s Grammar was wel- 
comed. His paraphrase of the Psalms 
served as a textbook in Germany and 
in Scotland for several years and did 
much to improve the study of Latin. 
His connection with the Court gave 
him an opportunity to befriend the 
College of Glasgow, and his gift of a 
valuable collection of Greek and Latin 
books, to that institution was much 
appreciated. He collaborated with 
three others in writing a Latin gram- 
mar which it was hoped would super- 
sede the multiplicity of grammars 
then in use in Scottish schools. From 
1566 to 1570 he rendered valuable 
service as Principal of St. Leonard’s, 
one of the colleges of the University 
of St. Andrews. He seems to have 
possessed in a rare degree that neces- 
sary qualification for a great teacher, 
the ability to interest and attract 
youth. One of his students pays him 
a graceful compliment when he says, 
“Buchanan was of such flexibility of 
mind that with boys he became a boy; 
he had alike the faculty and the will 
to adapt himself to every time of life, 
yet always in such a way as never to 
forfeit the respect due himself.” 

The fact that Buchanan was se- 
lected by the Privy Council of Scot- 
land for the important and responsible 
task of directing the education of 
youthful King James VI, son of the 
unfortunate Mary, and later James I 
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of England, is the best testimony of 
the eminent position which Buchangp 
occupied in the scholastic world, ], 
is not easy to determine the exag 
amount and nature of Buchanan’ 
contribution to the education of the 
youthful monarch. As in the case of 
Fenelon’s pupil, the Due de Boy 
gogne, Buchanan had recalcitrant mg. 
terial to work upon, and, as history 
shows, he had much less success than 
Fenelon. Buchanan had for his ag 
sistant, Peter Young, who would seem 
to have acted rather cautiously lest he 
should lose the King’s favor, “but Bu- 
chanan was a Stoic philosopher who 
looked not far before him.” His edu 
cational ideal was similar to Sturni’s 
— pietas literata, religion combined 
with a thorough knowledge of Greek 
and Latin classics. James, later 
known as “the wisest fool in Europe,” 
is said to have been “the only English 
prince who has carried to the throne 
knowledge derived from reading any 
considerable amount of literature.” 


In the dedication of his History of 
Scotland to the King, Buchanan ex 
pressly states that he was prevented 
by incurable ill health from discharg- 
ing that part in James’s education 
which was assigned to him and men- 
tions as one of his motives in writing 
his History that he could in some 
measure make amends for the ut 
avoidable neglect. 

Perhaps what Buchanan has im 
mind here is the imbuing of James's 
mind with liberal political ideas. 
James himself spoke appreciatively of 
the benefits he derived from Buchan 
an’s instruction in Latin. It is cer 
tain, however, that James’s ideas of 
kingly power were the exact antithesis 
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of those of Buchanan. His political 
tract, De Jure Regnt apud Scotos, Bu- 
chanan also dedicated to King James, 
but any crowned head in Europe at 
the time would have regarded it as “a 
compound of treason and impiety,” so 
we need not be surprised that in 1584 
five years after its publication and two 
after Buchanan’s death the De Jure 
and History were condemned by Act 
of Parliament and every person pos- 
sessing copies was commanded to pro- 
duce them within forty days, that they 
might be purged of the “offensive and 
extraordinary matters” they con- 
tained. They were subsequently con- 
demned by the Privy Council of Scot- 
land and by the University of Oxford 
and publicly burned with the political 
works of Milton, Languet, and other 
writers of their way of thinking. 

Buchanan’s views on constitutional 
history and his political theories have 
been a potent factor in developing 
political opinion in Scotland along lib- 
eral and democratic lines. His views 
were not original, but rather a restate- 
ment in popular form of the political 
theories of medieval philosophers with 
which Buchanan must have been made 
familiar as a student at St. Andrews 
where he studied under Major or 
Mayor who was a representative of 
Scholasticism. His later readings in 
Greek authors no doubt helped to 
strengthen his earlier impressions. 
The similarity between his views and 
those of the Jesuit Mariana did not 
escape notice during the English Civil 
war when the following squib was 
current : 


“A Scot and Jesuit, hand and hand 
First taught the world to say: 

That subjects ought to have command, 
And monarchs, to obey.” 
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Buchanan’s most ambitious effort is 
his History of Scotland which he says 
his friends urged him to write as a 
work “more worthy of his advanced 
years and the expectations of his 
countrymen.” He was the more easily 
persuaded to undertake the task since 
“our island of Britain is the most fa- 
mous in the whole world.” He had 
no illusions as to the difficulty of the 
undertaking, for all the older histories 
contained much myth and fable at 
variance with the ancient classical 
writers. This he planned to eliminate 
from future histories as well as to 
purge the history of his native land 
“of English lies” and “Scottish van- 
ity,” the twin enemies of impartial 
history. It is no matter of surprise, 
therefore, that his History should 
“content few and displease many” to 
use his own words. 


It would, of course, be unfair to 
judge a sixteenth century writer of 
history by the scientific standards of 
the twentieth. The above quotations 
enable the reader to judge as to the 
spirit and temper in which he wrote. 
His was not the type of mind that 
could be expected to take a deliberate 
and objective view of matters about 
which he had strong convictions, nor 
had he adequate source material avail- 
able for all parts of his work; but he 
made one very important contribution 
which has not been given the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

The linguistic affinity of the Celtic- 
speaking inhabitants of Ireland and 
Britain is now an established scien- 
tifie fact. But the recognition of this 
kinship is wholly a modern develop- 
ment. At some remote period, no 
doubt, the Goidhels and Brythons, 
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‘must have had some knowledge of a 
common ancestry, but no trace of such 
knowledge survives in the early his- 
tory and traditions of either the Irish 
or the Welsh. In Christian times 
their learned men trace their descent 
by long and elaborate genealogies 
from mythological ancestors by lines 
absolutely distinct. 

To George Buchanan’s critical 
mind and classical scholarship is due 
the credit for the re-discovery and 
re-establishment of the fact that the 
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Gaels (Goidhels) of Ireland and Seq. 
land and the Welsh (Brythons) wep 
branches of a common stock, the Celtic 
people of the Continent, so frequently 
referred to by Caesar and other elgg 
sical writers. In his History, py} 
lished in 1589, he showed the fabuloys 
nature of the early genealogies and jp 
clear and well-marshalled argument 
proved by copious citations from 
Greek and Latin sources the kinship 
of the Gaels and Britons with the Cop. 
tinental Celts. 


OF THE MAKING OF MAPS THERE IS NO END: 
A PROTEST 


Water A. MatTHEews 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Many a parent will sympathize fully with 


the point of view expressed in this letter 


from a father who does not enjoy doing the home work. 


or" FN looking through my pa- 

] pers I recently came across 

a letter which I wrote to 

weoesces.§ a certain Board of Educa- 
tion in 1919, but which 
was never mailed. The 
reason why it was never 
mailed was because the child involved 
was afraid of a “come-back” from her 
teacher, or “the system,” which in it- 
self is sufficient commentary on the 
“Grindstone” factors still remaining 
in the modern educational system. 

This letter is dedicated to all those 
sons of toil who crown a day of labor 
with an evening spent in helping some 
loved child do useless night work, be- 
cause those who are in charge of 
teaching children how to think, have 
never thought themselves. 

The letter follows: 
To the Board of Education, 

City of ———— State of N. Y. 
Gentlemen, 
The following letter is not a kick 








against a teacher, nor against the prin- 
cipal of the High School. If it had 
been I would have taken the matter 
up directly with the one involved. It 
is merely a statement of fact, and an 
expression of opinion for your consi¢- 
eration and study. I do not know the 
relation of the subject matter of this 
letter to the state system. You may 
be powerless to change the conditions 
—or you may be all powerful; I do 
not know. But the facts and opinions 
should at least interest you. 

I have spent this evening from 7.00 
till 9.00 helping my daughter draw 
map. She is yet at work on it and 
it will take her at least until ten 
o’clock to complete it. Not having 
any map-makers in her ancestry it is 
hard work for her; nervous work, and 
a constant source of fear to her. She 
dreads every day for it may bring 4 
“map.” Tonight she came home from 
school and eried, (she is not the only 
one who has done this by any means.) 
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She had as much regular work as usu- 
al; and a MAP. 

During the years she has been in 
school she has had many maps to 
draw, principally in Geography. Not 
once was she ever shown or taught 
how to make a map. The modern 
textbooks contain no hint as to the 
correct way to draw a map easily, nor 
do they explain any aids to map draw- 
ing. I worked with her then as I 
have worked with her now. And such 
success as she may have had was due 
to methods dragged out of my own 
school days, which I applied to help 
a victim of the modern idea of teach- 
ing. 

The map she is drawing now is for 
“Ancient History.” 

I would like to know what reason 
ean be given by any person in the full 
possession of all their faculties for the 
wasting of three hours of a child’s 
time in the making of a map. 

Is she going to be a map-maker ? 
No. 

Is she going to be a draftsman? 
God forbid; but if so, map-making is 
a specialized branch of drawing to be 
approached after the fundamentals of 
drafting have been learned. 

Is it expected that in some occult 
way the making of a map will im- 
press ancient history upon her mind ? 
She has spent the evening thinking: 
“This point is almost on a line with 
that point. This curve almost touches 
that straight line. This line curves 
up a little above that point. This 
little curve wiggles this way and then 
wiggles that way—like the mind of a 
modern educator.” (Perhaps she 
didn’t think that last item although 
with more experience she might have 
done so. ) 
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In the vast struggle to hang a pen- 
insula just so, or get a lake in its 
accustomed corner, what time had she 
to memorize important points of the 
map or correlate it with the text of 
the History? If you, gentlemen, were 
to spend three hours tonight making 
a map, do you think one single detail 
of the thousand your eye would travel 
over would remain in your memory, or 
be properly located and correctly re- 
lated to the mass as a whole? And 
yet you are trained to grasp details 
quickly—a child is not. 

Drawing a map is not learning 
Ancient History. It is merely praw- 
ING A MAP, just one unnecessary bur- 
den added to the already crowded list 
of studies which the modern child has 
to wade _ through. 

And finally, is the drawing of Maps 
required by the Regents? Or is it 
simply an idea which has soared like 
a gas balloon because there was no 
one to prick the bubble. And even 
if it was required by the Regents is 
it even then beyond criticism ¢ 

I understand that it is not only 
necessary to draw a map but also it 
must be an artistic one. Neatness is 
necessary in all things, and even the 
child of a wood chopper or banker, 
who has no artistic blood upon which 
to draw as an aid in his study of An- 
cient History, should be taught neat- 
ness and carefulness. The Ideal 
should be there if not the substance. 
But what would you do, gentlemen, 
if after spending three hours of your 
own valuable time teaching your child 
what the schools never taught her, you 
were requested vicariously, to repeat 
the performance because the colors 
used had not blended harmoniously 
with the school room wall paper, the 











rose on the teacher’s hat, or perhaps 
even with themselves? My daughter 
informs me that one child—and her 
parents—is undergoing that form of 
mingled Ancient History and Art 
Culture this very evening. 

While I am having the rare pleas- 
ure of saying my say, I should like to 
ask if it is not possible in some way 
to correlate the amount of work 
handed out by one teacher with that 
handed out by the others, so that the 
sum total shall not stagger the com- 
bined intellect of the whole family to 
care for it successfully. I happen to 
know that the choice gem to follow 
was handed out by one teacher for 
evening work, and she was one of 
four teachers who furnished work for 
this child’s evenings. “Bring in to- 
morrow a synopsis of the beginnings 
of Hebrew History. You can get it 
from the Bible.” 

Sure Mike! By taking a short 
course in Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteron- 
omy, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, I 
Samuel, II Samuel, the Kings and 
Chronicles. 

Another gem: “Write out a synop- 
sis of the points in the preliminary 
and the final Emancipation Proclama- 
tions, compare them and tell how they 
differ.” Try it yourself tonight, 
gentlemen, only remember that you 
are used to legal phraseology, ora- 
torical expressions, involved sentences 
and diplomatic “nuts.” I might be 
able to do it in two hours but I am 
trained to grasp the insides of abtruse 
specifications and present their mean- 
ings to my assistants. And I use a 
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typewriter, which my daughter dos, 
not, and would not be allowed to ym 
if she could. But emphatically | 
could not have finished the job in one 
evening when I was 15 years old le 
alone do the remainder of my home 
study work. 

I am not criticizing any of my 
child’s teachers. I know they are yp. 
der tremendous pressure to get certain 
work done and that children are not 
always the most helpful creatures, | 
am aware that some of the things J 
criticize are ancient with age, and are 
old enough to kill, but that the teacher 
following precedent is not in a posi- 
tion to kill them. I am also aware 
that there can be a difference of opin- 
ion on every point raised. But it will 
take more than argument to convince 
me that Map drawing is anything 
more than wasted time, absolutely use 
less, and destructive to nerves and eyes 
when pursued by lamplight until 
10.00 in the evening. 

I am not criticizing the Principal. 
I know that he too is tied to a system 
which in theory is superfine but in 
practice often the opposite. 

I hope that the above will be con- 
sidered and thought over. And if by 
chance my viewpoint is appreciated 
that as far as it is possible to do 9, 
within your own sphere of action, you 
will remedy the condition, and that 
you will throw your influence in every 
way toward the elimination of useless 
pointless auxiliary work unrelated to 
the heart of the subject studied. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Water A. MarHews. 
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THE NEED FOR A READING PROGRAM IN THE 
TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Otis E. Youne, Pu. D. 


PROFESSOR OF 


EDUCATION 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Professor Young’s advocacy of a broader basis for classroom work in American history 
is in line with recent efforts to enrich the materials of instruction. 


gent T has been commonly 
I stated that American his- 
tory is the proper medium 
through which to instill in 
students those two great, 
though elusive, qualities, 
“good citizenship,” and 
“worthy patriotism.” While no one 
would deny that the above mentioned 
objectives are valid, it puts one into a 
somewhat difficult position when he is 
asked to define either of them. Upon 
their definition rests the entire pro- 
gram of history teaching. It rests 
with the teacher to define them, for 
the definition accepted by the teacher 
will be the one to which the students 
will be expected to conform, and upon 
which they will base their thinking. 
There is not and never has been 
complete agreement among teachers as 
to what constitutes a good definition 
of any of the objectives in the social 
sciences. Bitter and never-ending de- 
bates have been waged as to what 
ideals shall be instilled in the younger 
generations, under the name of one or 
the other of the two objectives stated 
earlier. So different are the reactions 
of students, schooled under the same 
objectives, but under different teach- 
ers, that they have very little in com- 
mon. To use “worthy patriotism” as 
an example of variation that occurs 
in definition, the following statements 
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of two of the better known characters 
of American history will clearly illus- 
trate the case in point. Stephen Deca- 
tur is reputed to have said, “My coun- 
try, in her dealings with other na- 
tions, may she always be right, but 
my country, right or wrong.” Carl 
Schurz expressed himself as follows, 
“My country, when right to be kept 
right, when wrong to be put right.” 
Either quotation represents the utter- 
ance of a highly patriotic citizen, and 
either represents a point of view com- 
monly held by large bodies of Ameri- 
can citizens, but what a difference it 
will make in the attitude of future 
citizens, which of these points of view 
is adopted as a philosophy of life and 
as an attitude toward international 
affairs. 

Before students are taught “good 
citizenship” and “worthy patriotism” 
it would be advisable to develop in 
them a proper attitude toward history. 
Then let their ideals be based upon 
this attitude and develop from the 
attitude. What attitude shall the stu- 
dents develop? Again we are con- 
fronted with subjectivity. Someone 
must determine the attributes of de- 
sirable attitudes. When all other for- 
mulae fail, we can fall back upon the 
search for truth, as the proper atti- 
tude to assume toward any project, 
granted of course, that we are able to 
define truth. 
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In order that students may arrive 
at the truth of history it is necessary 
that it be taught in a spirit of abso- 
lute frankness. Taught in any other 
way history ceases to have any value 
as a citizenship study and becomes a 
positive menace to worthy patriotism. 
Unless frankness is followed as an 
educational practice in the teaching of 
history, it ceases to be history and be- 
comes propaganda. If it is our desire 
to teach propaganda, the 
should be so labelled. 

When secondary material, other 
than the textbook has been introduced 
into the history assignment, it is in- 
teresting to note the reactions of the 
students. There is bound to be a clash 


eourses 


of opinions among the authors of the 


various works assigned. The students 
are then confronted with a situation 
that can never exist where one author 
is blindly followed. The first impres- 
sion of the student on finding a disa- 
greement between authors is likely to 
be that one of them is entirely wrong, 
his second impression is that both lied, 
and his third that neither knew what 
he was talking about, and he may even- 
tually deduce that all historians are 
charlatans. 

When the student has reached this 
point in his thinking the teacher can 
be of real service in pointing out the 
fact that all writers have certain biases 
and that some are more reliable on cer- 
tain phases of the subject than others. 
Students can be taught to respect 
other persons’ opinions and conclu- 
sions while not necessarily agreeing 
with them. It is at this point that 
students learn that history is not a 
mere recording of obsolete facts and 
dead issues but is a living and vital 
force. It is here that they learn not 
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to form hasty and ill-grounded gp. 
clusions. 

It may be necessary to take consid. 
erable time to teach lessons on histor). 
ans and the historical method as wel 
as on history proper. It is well t 
show that the section of country frog 
which the writer comes may color hig 
works, that his religious point of viey 
may be responsible for certain of hig 
interpretations, that his political aff 
ation may make him blind to things 
that would be self-evident to another 
writer representing a different party, 
Social status is apt to make a vast 
difference in historical analysis. Such 
an eminent writer as James Ford 
Rhodes becomes a partisan when he 
approaches that period in his writings 
when he was himself an employer of 
labor and is rather too severe in his 
denunciations of labor disturbances 
following the Civil War. If the stv 
dent is made to see history in an analy- 
tical light and is made to take the rile 
of a participant the subject will cateh 
his interest and hold it, and the out 
comes need not be feared. Such 
method of presentation will greatly 
increase the respect in which history 
will be held. 

When we come to deal in source 
material, the teaching task becomes 
more difficult. The average teacher is 
not himself trained much beyond the 
use of secondary material. It is well 
to have some source material on hand, 
even though it is not used extensively, 
This material will prove very valt 
able in answering a question that 9% 
frequently comes from the wide-awake 
class, “Where does the historian get 
his information?” Source material 
enables the teacher to present histor 
eal characters and materials to the 
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class first-hand. It puts the student 
in the atmosphere of the period he is 
studying. The use of sources tends 
to make history much more real and 

rsonal; it smacks of people who 
were human and who were subject to 
human frailties, and removes them 
from the haze in which time has 
tended to envelop them, and presents 
them in bold relief. 

It cannot make the memories of our 
illustrious dead less sacred to expose 
their little vices as well as their vir- 
tues. It will not create contempt for 
them so much as it will create whole- 
some sympathy. If there are any 
characters in American history who 
are holding places of honor more from 
tradition than from merit it is time 
such were removed and their places 
filled with those more worthy dead 
whose names thus far have received 


small attention from the public, but 
whose deeds nevertheless shaped the 


course of history. As we tend more 
and more to emphasize social develop- 
ment and ignore military and political 
exploits, we must not forget to give 
the proper reward to those characters 
who labored in the social sphere and 
whose merits have never received rec- 
ognition. 

Collateral reading will often be 
done without assignment. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of current 
history. We cannot escape current 
history since it is always with us. We 
live in historic times. There is so 
much written in the field of current 
history that it is almost beyond the 


capacity of any individual to read 
and evaluate all of it. We lack the 
perspective that is necessary to deter- 
mine what is wheat and what is chaff. 
There has been a tendency since the 
World War for everyone who had any 
part in it to put his version before 
the public either in magazine articles 
or in memoirs. Much of this has been 
hastily and carelessly written, is full 
of hate and prejudice, and in some in- 
stances is not above the suspicion of 
gross exaggeration. This material 
should be read by students with the 
suggestion that they reserve judgment 
until such time as the material shall 
either be verified or disproved. News- 
paper reading should be dealt with in 
the same spirit, not forgetting that 
prejudice and position has much to do 
with the quality of news that is cir- 
culated. 

This article has attempted to show 
the history teacher who deals with 
public school pupils the necessity for 
a wider use of collateral reading, 
based upon the findings of the newer 
psychology. While a proper set of at- 
titudes has not been named, and pos- 
sibly cannot be named, it is hoped that 
the search for truth may be the domi- 
nating purpose in teaching, and if it 
is possible to condition students in his- 
tory that they be conditioned accord- 
ing to this objective, hoping that by 
this means they may be led to fulfill 
more effectively those two objectives 
so commonly stated in history teach- 
ing, “good citizenship,” and “worthy 
patriotism.” 











THE WORLD WAR IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
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Since the teat book studied far more than the course of study adopted in the school 
system determines the content of the subject matter taught, this analysis of the toay 


a single topic is treated in eleven different texts will occasion thought. 


best determine what should 


HOUGH the textbook has 
in many schools lost the 
place it once held in the 
teaching of history, it is 
still of enough importance 
to warrant careful consid- 
eration of its content. In 

many schools where lack of funds pre- 
vents the purchase of few if any ref- 
erence materials, and where library 
facilities are poor, the textbook is still 
in a position of paramount importance. 
From it the pupils get their ideas of 
events in history. Those things that 
are left out tend not to be known by 
the children. Those things that are 
included, become in part the historical 
knowledge of the child. 

This is not the place to discuss what 
should and should not be the content 
of junior high school history text- 
books. Apparently, this is still pretty 
largely determined by the authors 
themselves. On the whole, authors 
generally agree on the large topics or 
events that are to be written in an 
upper grade history book. Perhaps 
this is so because authors are prone 
to write new books from secondary 
sources. Thus, traditional content is 
perpetuated. Too many think that 
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How 
be included in a teat book? — 


what has been, should continue to kk 

A study* recently completed show 
the wide variation in eleven junig 
high school American history textbooks 
in their treatment of one great event 
—the World War. Because of this 
variation, the child’s conception of the 
World War as studied from one text 
book may be quite different from that 
as studied from another text. 

The following books were analyzed: 
Barker, Webb and Dodd: The Growth 

of a Nation. Row, Peterson & Oo. 
Beard and Bagley: The History of the 


American People. The Macmillan 
Co. 

Bourne and Benton: History of the 
United States. D. C. Heath & Oo 


Cornish and Hughes: History of the 
United States for Schools. Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge. 

Gordy: History of the United States 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Halleck: History of Our Country. 
American Book Company. 

Robbins: School History of the Ameri- 
can People. World Book Company. 

Rugg: Changing Civilizations in the 
Modern World. Ginn and Com 
pany. 


1 Cornforth, Marie C.: “Analysis of the Treatment of the World War in Eleven Junior High 


School History Textbooks.”’ 


Master’s Thesis, Boston University School of Education, 1982. 
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Thwaites and Kendall: A History of 
the United States. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

Tryon and Lingley: The American 
People and the Nation. Ginn and 
Company. 

West and West: The Story of Our 
Country. Allyn and Bacon. 
Though no attempt will be made to 

summarize all the data from the study 
in this report, it might be well to 
show the scope of the investigation 
undertaken. The study limited itself 
to the account of the World War, and 
analysis was made along the following 
lines for each text: 

1. An approximate word count of 
the amount of material included. 

2. An actual count of the number 
of times each country was mentioned. 

3. An actual count of the number 
of times each place was mentioned. 

4, An actual count of the number 
of times each man was mentioned. 

5. An actual count of the number 
of times different nationalities were 
mentioned. 

6. Events listed in the order in 
which they appear in the text. 

7. A list of all dates mentioned. 

8. A list of all pictures. 

9. A list of all maps. 

10. All of the activities, suggestions 
for study, projects and problems, read- 
ing lists for pupils, reading lists for 
teachers. 

11. An actual count of the number 
of times each organization was men- 
tioned. 

12. A miscellaneous list to include 
names of all things, phrases or groups 


that could not be placed accurately 
under the other headings. 

In recording the approximate num- 
ber of words used, these words were 
divided into two groups. The first 
group included the number of words 
written about the World War from 
the beginning of the war in Europe 
to the entrance of the United States 
(1914-1917), and the second group 
consisted of the number of words from 
the declaration of war by the United 
States until the end of the war (1917- 
1918). 


Table showing the total number of 

words used in each of fifteen junior 

high school history texts in describing 

the World War, and how this space 

was divided between before the en 

trance of the United States and after 
such entrance. 


Total 1914- 1917- 

Book No. Words 1917 1918 
) Cn Aree: 8337? 4007 4330 
SRR ee 7758 4168 3590 
D vdtalnwteis 7558 2030 5528 
Picasso. 7000 2401 4599 
Dra oe diesel 6336 3280 3056 
a ee 4729 946 3783 
Tan ewan 4509 1491 3018 
OD oieti dca wie 3760 812 2948 
Died tewes 3690 630 3060 
ERE Te 3363 1127 2236 
OP i stventoe 3187 2219 968 


It will be seen that but three books, 
2, 5 and 11, devote more space to the 
period before the United States en- 
tered the war. All the other books 
write more fully of the period after 
America’s entrance. There is lack of 


2 All figures listed are approximations. The average number of words in a line of each text 
studied was determined by a careful word count of a small section. The total number of lines 
in each text was multiplied by the average number of words in each line. A careful estimate 


was made of the fractional parts of lines. 
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agreement among these authors as to 
where the major emphasis should be 
placed. That there is wide divergence 
in the total amount of space occupied 
by the World War in these textbooks 
is evident when we note that the ac- 
count in Book 1 is nearly three times 
as long as that in Book 11. 

There are sixty different countries 
mentioned in all eleven texts. The 
distribution according to continents is 
as follows: 


ND 5 cc cnwerescsns 34 
ie Wale ba aes 10 
North America ....... 10 
South America ....... 5 
ad ky Sa ou 6.6 1 


One book mentions forty different 
countries; another mentions thirty- 
four; still another, thirty-three; and 
a fourth gives thirty-one. The small- 
est number of countries mentioned by 
any book is thirteen. It would seem 
that a student who uses a text men- 
tioning forty different countries, even 
if mentioned but once, receives a 
much clearer conception of the war as 
a World War than the student whose 
source of information is a book which 
mentions but thirteen countries, how- 
ever great may be the detail. At the 
same time this does not constitute the 
only criterion of importance to be con- 
sidered. Possibly there is the danger 
of using too many countries, which 
may result in confusion. 

In some of the textbooks there are 
striking examples of rather serious 
omissions. Although the world as a 
whole has agreed that Serbia alone was 
not responsible for the beginning of 
this great world struggle, it is practi- 
eally agreed that she was an important 
figure at the beginning of the war, yet 


one text in the group does not mention 
this country at all. 

There are one hundred twenty-eight 
different places (all geographical loc. 
tions other than organized countries) 
found in the eleven books. Paris jg 
the only place given in every text, 
Chateau Thierry is listed for ey 
book except one, and Saint Mihiel is 
found in all books but one. The books 
range in the number of places specified 
from but twelve in two books to seventy 
in one. : 

Four of the books have no maps at 
all for the World War period. No 
explanation for this is given by the 
authors. Maps should provide a fund 
of valuable information. It is true 
that the use of maps to any great ex 
tent depends largely upon the view- 
point of the teacher. Nevertheless, 
the maps should be provided in the 
textbooks. If they are not used, the 
responsibility rests on the teacher. 
Some books may be overcrowded with 
maps and still be of little value. Oth 
ers may have a few, but of the kind 
that gives valuable information and at 
the same time stimulates further en- 
deavors in some particular field. 

In two of the texts examined, each 
has three maps over this particular 
phase of history. This is the greatest 
number found in any one book. There 
are nine different maps given in the 
eleven books. In general, one would 
say that there are too few maps, that 
the majority of the maps emphasize 
details too much, and that too few of 
the maps show causes and results of 
great events. 

In these eleven textbooks occur the 
names of sixty-five different men a 
being immediately concerned with the 
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events of the World War. Of these 
sixty-five, thirty-eight are Americans, 
twenty-three are Europeans, three are 
Mexicans, and one is an Asiatic. The 
name of Woodrow Wilson leads all the 
rest. He received recognition, at least 
by name, in every book for a total 
mention of one hundred twenty-eight 
times. The second, in recognition, 
was Pershing, with a total of twenty- 
eight times in all books; then Foch, 
with twenty-three, the Kaiser, twenty- 
one, and Hoover sixteen. One book 
which mentioned men but fourteen 
times in its account of the war, speaks 
of Wilson only once, but has the Czar 
of Russia six times, Lenin three times 
Trotsky twice, Kerensky and Arch- 
duke Ferdinand each once, giving 
twelve out of its fourteen mentionings 
fo Russians. There is notable absence 
of certain names from many of the 
textbooks. The name of Foch is 
omitted in two books, Hoover in one 
book, the Kaiser in four books, Persh- 
ing in one book, and Archduke Ferdi- 
nand in three books. 

There was some difficulty in deter- 
mining, for the purposes of this analy- 
sis, just what constitutes an event. 
One hundred ninety-two events have 
been listed. Some of them are clear- 
cut and definite, while others are so 
closely connected that their separation 
isa matter of individual judgment. 
From the total list of events in each 
text, only three are agreed upon by 
all. They are: (1) signing of the 
Amnistice, (2) the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania, and (3) the declaration of 
war on Germany by the United States. 
The following events were treated by 
nine of the eleven books: 


1, England came into the War. 


2. Liberty Loans. 

3. Pershing made commander-in- 
chief. 

4. Selective 
passed. 


Service Draft Act 

5. Wilson sent protests to Ger- 
many. 

Eighty-two of the total number of 
events mentioned in all books were 
mentioned in but one book, and each 
of the remaining one hundred ten 
events received attention in two or 
more books. Since a record of events 
in any text forms the backbone of the 
text itself, it will be seen that the wide 
variation among the texts examined in 
the events that they mention, makes 
great differences in what children are 
studying in history. 

Of the one hundred fifty-six differ- 
ent dates listed, many are mentioned 
but once in the total study. The only 
date common to all books ts November 
11, 1918. 


It is an established fact that there 
is a great deal of teaching value in 
the right kind of pictures in a text, 
provided the teacher makes use of 
them. Photographs of famous men 
and women have comparatively little 
teaching value. Pictures of action, 
customs and dress, in fact anything 
that shows a collection of ideas about 
a particular event appears to have 
much teaching value in the field of 
history. 

Four of the twelve pictures in Book 
1 are portraits, three of the eleven pic- 
tures in Book 2, four of the twenty- 
eight in Book 3, one of the six in 
Book 4, one of the sixteen in Book 5, 
none of the twelve in Book 6, one of 
the seven in Book 7, none of the five 
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in Book 8, two of the fourteen in 
Book 9, two of the eighteen in Book 
10, and none of the three in Book 11. 
Again we note the great variance in 
the total number of pictures found in 
the different texts. If pictures are of 
any value, should we not have more 
than three? If they are of little value, 
twenty-eight of them must be using 
much valuable space. 

Though the writers believe that the 
kind of mechanical and statistical 
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analysis employed in the present 
does not constitute a thorough-going 
method of examining history text. 
books, they do believe that through 
such a study attention can be called 
to what seem to them serious di 
ancies in desirable qualities between 
history books published for junior high 
school use. Such an analysis ig one 
way of determining the usefulness of 
the books as a source of knowledge 
about the World War. 


THE VALUE TO THE ADOLESCENT OF A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 


Ropert CLarkK 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, DILLON, MONTANA 


It is generally understood that each specialist can see more reasons why his subject 
should be emphasized in the curriculum than are apparent to the specialist in some 
other subject. 


Gammn2ISTORY does not have a 
H value: (1) when it is con- 
sidered unimportant. The 
wecesces:s adolescent is emotional, 
and often intense, and 
Gace must believe in a thing for 
it to be of value to him. 

(2) Nor does it have a place when 
taught by an untrained, unsympathetic 
teacher. Many studies have shown 
that those elements in the teacher most 
appreciated by high school pupils are 
his “understanding boys and girls.” 
or personal interest in pupils, then ear- 
nestness in teaching, and much farther 
down the list, scholarship, or “master- 
ful knowledge of the subject.” 

(3) Therefore it does not have a 
place when taught by a specialist, “a 
narrow-minded specialist.” 

(4) From this it might follow that 
it should not be taught by the source 
method. In general the youthful mind 








is not an historical investigator, and 
it is ditlicult for even a specialist to 
get hold of sufficient “original source” 
material. 

(5) And last, it should not be 
taught for mere facts. This was a 
serted more than 350 years ago by 
Montaigne, who wrote: “But above all 
let the tutor remember to what end his 
is directed, and not % 
much imprint in his pupil’s memory 
the date of the ruin of Carthage as 
the character of Hannibal and Scipio; 
nor so much where Marcellus died as 
why it was unworthy of his duty that 
he died there.” The adolescent mind 
is free, it cannot stand restraint, and 
to learn cold facts is deadening, or at 
least acts as a soporific. History is 
story and should be told rather than 
to be a recitation of chronicles. 

But history does have a high value 


instruction 
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THE VALUE TO THE ADOLESCENT OF A STUDY OF HISTORY 


when these four conditions or reasons 
are considered and applied: 

1. No study is so human—even 
more so than literature,—and it is, 
or may be, easily connected with the 
human phase of all other studies: 
the history of language (the age of 
the Elizabethan poets), the history of 
science (as well as the science of his- 
tory), even the history of history. 

9, It makes culture attractive. It 
has been the only cultural study (un- 
jess we accept the crudest kind of art) 
among primitive peoples, in their 
orally transmitted legends. It has its 
beginnings with children in the “once- 
upon-a-time stories” (each of these 
stories containing a somewhat care- 
fully concealed but evident “moral’’), 
and since early adolescence is to some 
degree a second childhood, with a truer 
appreciation of culture and ethics, his- 
tory is admirably adapted for this age. 

8. “History is the best study for 
promoting judgment.” Nothing so 
well shows social cause and effect, and 
it is just as interesting to study history 
backward (from effect to cause) as 
forward. There is real danger in 
wrong reasoning, and care must be 
taken not to yield to the temptation 
to reason on the impossible. The “ifs” 
of history foolishly attempt to tell 
what would have been the result if 
someone else had done something dif- 
ferent at another time. But there is 
a stimulus to independent thinking 
when the adolescent compares two dif- 
ferent historical characters, or events, 
or two or more periods; when he com- 
bines the time, the place and the man 
(eg. Lineoln or Grant); when he 
traces the reasons for and influence of 
4 Charlemagne; when he compares 


law-giving, law-abiding Hebrews and 
Romans and finds that authority in 
home life was a striking characteristic 
in the training of both peoples. Is 
there a similarity in the different 
Golden Ages? What causes the down- 
fall of a nation? The adolescent is 
eager to debate ethical truths, and 
likes an “unpointed moral.” 

It is truth that should be taught. 
Truth is superior to truths. (Is not 
the story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree truth, even though, un- 
necessarily, historians take great pains 
to convince us it is not a true story? 
To Lincoln it was truth, and we may 
be sure had a powerful influence in 
producing “Honest Abe.”) As some- 
one has said, “Much that the modern 
historians reject because it happened 
nowhere, is precious because it might 
have happened anywhere.” 

4. G. Stanley Hall, in his Peda- 
gogy of History, in describing the 
something of supreme importance in 
the life of the pupil at the adolescence 
age, uses such terms as “sense of ought- 
ness or duty not yet formulated,” “sen- 
timent of honor,” “the push upward 
of evolution of the soul,” “the raw 
material of human life out of which 
everything that is best is made.” “It 
is the moral nature before it is devel- 
oped into character or is expressed in 
conduct or habit.” “It is for the shap- 
ing of this moral life stuff that the 
history (more than any other unless 
the religious) teacher is responsible.” 

The adolescent is emotional. Feel- 
ing, sentiment are strong. He does 
not control his emotions—his emotions 
control him. But what these are and 
how they are developed depend upon 
the stimuli arousing them. Pupils at 
this age like superlatives. We go to 
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the junior high schoo! for an illustra- 
tion. The teacher remarked to his 
class: “You may skip the next two 
pages as it deals with the meanest man 
in all American history.” The next 
day he found that every pupil in the 
class had read those two pages. Do 
not we all—especially the adolescent 
—get great satisfaction in witnessing, 
either in the drama or in the pages 
of history, vice punished and virtue 
rewarded. 

Although adolescence is the time for 
“trying anything once,” it is altru- 
istic—not only to be great but to do 
something great. What a wonderful 
age for day-dreaming, in which the 
dreamer is the central object! Ideals! 
They are common to all ages. Dr. 
Chambers found that ninety-nine per 
cent of even children have ideals, that 
begin with ideals formed from per- 
sonal acquaintances, later are literary 
and historical, and still later, more im- 
personal. In reasons given for ideals 
it was found that moral qualities were 
highest (much more common than oth- 
ers) during adolescence, and historical 
ideals were more common than any 
other type. 

Adolescence is the supreme age for 
character forming. It is here and now 
good citizens and criminals are made. 
For this reason any subject that has 
most value to the adolescent is the sub- 
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ject having the greatest moral infly. 
ence. The value of history for this 
purpose has been recognized for cep. 
turies. Although Gibbon, and sych 
humanists as Erasmus and Melane 
thon, would have barred it out as 
immoral because it is a record of 
crime and folly and calamity, yet some 
of the greatest educational reformers 
of the same period declared the subject 
was supreme in “inspiring examples 
to show how all get their deserts jn 
the end.” And Carlyle declared “His. 
tory should teach the infinite differ. 
ence between good and bad and get 
forth, even if in loud colors, the law 
of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice.” 

Is not the value so often expressed 
from platform and in print that his 
tory should be used for teaching good 
citizenship, just a little too limited! 
Does not Droysen take a broader point 
of view when he tells us it greatest val- 
ues are ethical—‘“‘the ‘know thyself’ of 
humanity, inculeating patience, up 
rooting prejudice, showing how virtue 
must be militant before it can be tri- 
umphant.”’ 

For its aid in inculeating the most 
worthy ideals—for its supreme in prac 
tical, inspiring ethical value, what is 
more valuable for the adolescent than 
the study of history ‘ 
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PRIVATEERING AS A SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN 
STATESMEN 


Harry Van 


HOUSTON, 


DEeMARK 
TEXAS 


Probably no one would advocate re-establishing the gentle art of privateering as a 
means of improving the quality of American statesmen, but we have here a strong 
case for the affirmative. 


pore? RIVATEERING may not 

have been an ideal school 
P for statecraft, yet when we 
look over the list of Amer- 
icans engaged in that style 
of warfare, who afterward 
became legislators, we 
must conclude that it tended to develop 
the art of managing men to a remark- 
able degree. 

While records are meagre as to the 
personality of privateersmen, we know 
that John Rodgers of the letter-of- 
marque General Smallwood, Moses 
Brown of the General Arnold—both 
of whom afterward became officers in 
the navy—Peleg Tallman of the Bea- 
ver, Otway Burns of the Snap Dragon, 
Joseph Ropes of the American, and 
a number of others were six-footers 
and men of tremendous physical force. 
Rodgers was reputed to have possessed 
hereulean power. There is a tradition 
in the navy that on a certain occasion, 
when the emergency required it, he 
broke a bar of iron with his hands. 

The privateersman required great 
determination and force of character 
to succeed in his calling. This is 
amply illustrated by an incident in 
which Otway Burns figured while on 
his first cruise in the Snap Dragon in 
1813. Touching at a port in the West 
Indies, Burns gave his men shore 
leave, one-third of the crew going at a 
231 
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time. Some of the men tarried too 
long in a dram shop and Burns sent 
an officer ashore to order their imme- 
diate return. Led by a sergeant of 
marines named Plane, the roisterers 
refused to obey, and threatened to 
throw the officer down the hill. 

Learning of this, Burns seized a 
cutlass, hastened ashore, entered the 
public room of the tavern and de- 
manded instant compliance with his 
order. Acting as spokesman, Plane 
said: “Well, Captain, when ashore I 
am as good a man as you are.” 

Burns instantly cut the marine down 
with his cutlass, and then, although 
unsupported by a single man, began 
cutting and slashing at the men until 
blood formed in pools on the floor. 
The mutineers were overawed by the 
ferocity of their commander and “sub- 
mitted to be driven to their duty.” 

Burns was equally drastic in pro- 
tecting his men from what he consid- 
ered unnecessary annoyance. While 
enlisting recruits at Newbern, N. C., 
he was informed that some of his crew 
while ashore had been arrested for 
petty debts and constables were com- 
ing aboard to seize others. Not long 
afterward a boat loaded with deputy 
sheriffs came alongside, and Burns 
promptly upset it, leaving the officers 
of the law to get ashore the best they 
could. 
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Indeed, Burns carried his trenchant 
method of meeting opposition into the 
Legislature of North Carolina when 
he became a member of that body after 
the War of 1812; but instead of using 
a cutlass he relied on his ponderous 
fists, the point of attack being the 
noses of his co-legislators who dis- 
agreed with him. 

The privateersman was obliged to be 
a diplomat on occasion. The old-time 
privateer was not a pirate craft, nor 
was she a government cruiser, and the 
necessity of steering safely between 
the rocks of outlawry and the shoals 
of official supervision developed a nice 
tact which often aided our privateer- 
statesmen. This fine instinct was 
shown by a Yankee letter-of-marque 
that ran alongside a supposed British 
merchantman and fired into her. The 
merchantman proved to be a Portu- 
guese man-of-war, as the Americans 
discovered when she triced up her port 
covers and displayed twenty “very 
ugly looking teeth.” 

Having a Portuguese sailor in his 
crew, the privateersman rigged him 
up to resemble an officer and sent him 
aboard the frigate with profuse apolo- 
gies and with the declaration that the 
privateer also was Portuguese and her 
commander would send his papers 
aboard shortly. 

Time was lost in “discovering” the 
papers, but meantime the privateer 
had drifted into a favorable position 
for a burst of speed, which her com- 
mander proceeded to develop, and 
after a hard chase made his escape 
badly mussed up, to be sure, but a 
free man. 

Diplomacy of varied types was 
needed by the successful privateers- 
man. Old time navigation was so 





hampered with red tape, Berlin and 
Milan decrees, orders in council, nop. 
intercourse acts, embargoes, right of 
search, British licenses, interruptions 
by alleged friendly powers and by pi- 
rates, that it required the nicest tagt 
to conduct a successful voyage. All 
these complications existed when the 
United States was at peace with the 
world. How much more complicated 
became the commercial situation when 
this country was fighting England, 
England was fighting France, and 
France was fighting nearly every coun- 
try in Europe and a few in Africa, 
may be conjectured. 

With what deftness this interna- 
tional snarl was unravelled by Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Silsbee, one-time com- 
mander of the privateer Herald of 
Salem, is shown in a few of his expe 
riences. Early in 1798, just before 
hostilities between the United States 
and France broke out, Silsbee, while 
in command of the merchantman 
Portland of Salem, was captured in 
the Mediterranean by a French priva- 
teer and carried to Malaga. Late in 
the afternoon he was taken before the 
French consul and minutely exam- 
ined as to the nature of the Portland's 
cargo. By eleven o’clock that night the 
examination was completed, the papers 
filed and the Yankee skipper was told 
that he might return to his ship pend- 
ing the Consul’s decision. 

In response to Silsbee’s question as 
to when he might expect that decision, 
he was informed that it would require 
possibly two or three months, but cer 
tainly not less than one month. There 
upon Silsbee declared that he would 
not leave the Consul’s office, unless 
ejected by force, until the decision was 
made. He records: 
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“Toward midnight the Consul and 
his clerk, together with owner and 
officer of the privateer, went out of 
the office, leaving me there in charge 
of two porters and a watchman, with 
whom I remained during the night 
and saw nothing more of the Consul 
yntil about 9 o’clock next morning, 
when on entering the office he ex- 
pressed some surprise at finding me 
there.” 

Apparently the Salem skipper’s de- 
termination had its desired effect, for 
after more formalities the Portland 
was released and Silsbee hastened 
aboard, having “‘passed the preceding 
forty hours without refreshment of 
any kind whatever.” At that pe 
riod there were about thirty neutral 
vessels detained at Malaga, nearly all 
of which were condemned. Their mas- 
ters expressed surprise at the celerity 
with which the Portland’s case was 
disposed of, and more particularly of 
its favorable outcome. 

Strategy also must be added to the 
gifts of this successful privateer com- 
mander. Shortly after his release at 
Malaga, Silsbee put into Genoa. A 
day or two after a division of Napo- 
leon’s army, ordered for service in 
Egypt, reached that city and took into 
requisition every craft in the harbor 
for transportation across the Mediter- 
ranean, including the Portland, which, 
being the best ship, was selected for 
the staff of the army. Silsbee made 
every plea to secure the release of his 
ship, but in vain, the French general 
expressing surprise that the “honor of 
conveying the staff officers of the re- 
public” did not outweigh sordid com- 
mercial considerations. Furthermore, 
he said: “Suppose God had one ship 


here and the republic wanted it. He 
must give it.” 

It was then that Silsbee employed 
strategy. He learned that there was 
a shortage of salt provisions in Genoa 
which threatened to delay the depart- 
ure of the transports. It so happened 
that the Portland was well stocked 
with these commodities and having 
forty barrels of salt pork which he 
could spare, the American commander 
determined to employ them to advan- 
tage. On a dark night he caused the 
pork to be secreted at a point several 
miles from the city. Then he called 
on the general and innocently asked if 
he would not like some salt provisions. 

Of course the general would. The 
republic needed them most urgently. 
This section of the great army could 
not sail without them. Serious delays 
would follow and Napoleon would be 
displeased—which meant dire penal- 
ties for those staff officers. 

Silsbee said he had forty barrels of 
the coveted salt provisions which he 
would surrender if the Portland were 
released. The general stormed, raved 
and threatened. He must have the 
provisions, also he must have the ship. 
“The general was excited by my pro- 
position and angrily threatened to take 
the provisions into requisition and to 
make me regret having insulted him 
with such a proposition.” 

“Very well,” coolly replied the Sa- 
lemite, “take them if you can find 
them.” 

For two days and nights French 
soldiers scoured the city and harbor 
of Genoa for those pork barrels and 
finally came to the conclusion that they 
did not exist. Then the general sent 
for Silsbee and commanded him to 
inform him promptly where those bar- 
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rels of provisions were. The American 
frankly said that he had concealed 
them and would not reveal their hid- 
ing place unless the Portland was ex- 
cused from transport duty. 

Again the general threatened awful 
things, but the Yankee remained ob- 
durate. For another day the French 
vainly searched for those precious bar- 
rels of pork. Time was getting short. 
Napoleon had a very unpleasant way 
of dealing with generals who failed 
to carry out his orders promptly. No 
one knew this better than this gen- 
eral—and Silsbee himself “kinder 
guessed” as much. 

The Yankee was sent for again, 
and the general not only consented to 
deprive his staff officers of the Port- 
land’s comfortable quarters, but paid 
the full American price for those forty 
barrels of American pork. 

“T could not but consider,” records 
Silsbee, “that a more beneficial dis- 
posal of forty barrels of pork had prob- 
ably never been made than in this in- 
stance.” 

Possessing those indispensable qual- 
ifications of determination, suavity 
and tact, in addition to his fighting 
capacity, it is not surprising to find 
Silsbee on his retirement from the sea 
entering upon a remarkably successful 
political career. In 1817 he became 
a Congressman from Massachusetts, 
which office he held until 1821, when 
he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of his native State, and two 
years later to its Senate, becoming its 
presiding officer, which seat he held 
until 1826, when he insisted on retire- 
ment. In July of the same year he 
was elected United States Senator 
from Massachusetts, afterward becom- 
ing the colleague of Daniel Webster, 
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which office he held until 1835, whep 
he declined re-election. 

Another six-foot privateersman who 
entered the political arena was J 
Ropes, also of Salem, Mass., who com. 
manded the celebrated America on her 
first cruise in the War of 1812. This 
craft captured cargoes which realized 
on sale more than $1,000,000 and de 
stroyed British property of far greater 
value. Ropes, like many another Yan- 
kee privateersman, was a born diplo- 
mat. He demonstrated this on his 
first voyage, when he ran away from 
home in his early teens. It is said 
of him that he feared nothing on 
earth, in the heaven above or in the 
waters beneath but the reproof of his 
widowed mother. 

He got so far as the West Indies on 
his runaway voyage and actually was 
afraid to return until assured of the 
appeasement of his mother. Finding 
that there was a vessel sailing from 
the West Indian port where he was 
that would reach home several weeks 
before he did, he sent by it an advance 
peace offering in the form of a barrel 
of molasses. Records are silent as to 
how this brilliant stroke of diplomacy 
worked out, but it is likely that the 
maternal slipper was not brought into 
requisition when the truant returned. 
In his political career Ropes was 
chosen Selectman of Salem four times. 

Otway Burns owed much of his sue 
cess in the North Carolina Legislature 
to the resourcefulness he displayed 
when commanding the little privateer 
Snap Dragon. He demonstrated this 
valuable trait on March 3, 1814, when 
he had a desperate action with an ul- 
known British ship mounting twenty 
two guns. While at close quarters the 
Americans attempted to board, but 
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yere repelled, the enemy throwing 
gid shot by hand, besides “stinkpots, 
jricks and glass bottles.” Apparently 
gumunition had run low in both craft. 
Burns met the emergency by loading 
bis cannon with sail needles. The 
ytion was indecisive, each commander 
jing anxious to retire for repairs. 

While Burns was in the Legislature 
the people of North Carolina were 
geatly agitated by the so-called west- 
am and eastern controversy, and al- 
though representing an eastern dis- 
trict, Burns voted in favor of the west 
—a course which his constituents sub- 
wquently acknowledged to be right, 
ut in the excitement of the time it 
terminated his political life. So grate- 
ful were the western people of the 
State that they named the seat of the 
newly-formed Yancey County Burns- 
tile in his honor. 

President Jackson admired the 
fighting qualities and rugged indepen- 
dence of this old privateersman, and 
larning that Burns had retired from 
plities with an impaired fortune, ap- 
pointed him keeper of Brant Island 
Shoals lightboat, which position the 
privateersman held to the day of his 
death, October 25, 1848. His son, 
Owen Burns, became a Captain in the 
navy, and died in 1869. 

Peleg Tallman, privateersman, State 
Senator, Congressman, owner of the 
frst chaise and umbrella in the city 
of Bath, Me., who, like Joseph Ropes, 
boasted that he had never had his pic- 
ture “made,” probably was the only 
riously disabled man (outside of the 
vrvice) who ever received a lieuten- 
ant’s commission in the United States 
Navy. He lost his left arm in one of 
the severest single craft actions of the 
Revolution—that between the Ameri- 
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can twenty-eight gun frigate T’rum- 
bull, Captain James Nicholson, and 
the British thirty-four gun letter-of- 
marque Watt, Captain Coulthard, 
fought on June 2, 1780, between Cape 
May and Bermuda. 

Tallman, then only fifteen years old, 
was struck by a grape-shot, which 
shattered his shoulder-blade and neces- 
sitated the amputation of his left arm 
at the socket. Nineteen years later 
President Adams gave him a commis- 
sion as lieutenant in the navy. “But,” 
records the hero in a recently un- 
earthed letter, “I then commanded a 
fine letter-of-marque ship of twenty 
guns, the John Adams, bound to Liv- 
erpool. I considered this the best 
chance of the two, and therefore did 
not accept, but returned the commis- 
sion.” 

Young Tallman’s career in the Rev- 
olution was remarkable. When twelve 
years old he sailed from Bath, Me., 
in the privateer Beaver, Captain Hav- 
ens, and made a four months’ cruise 
on Long Island Sound with moderate 
success. In August, 1779, he was in 
the letter-of-marque Rover, Captain 
William Dennis, when that vessel was 
captured by the British line-of-battle- 
ship Reasonable and taken to Halifax. 

Being transferred to a frigate that 
entered the Penobscot, Tallman es- 
caped to the shore and, after enduring 
great hardships, made his way on foot 
to Rhode Island, where he shipped in 
the privateer Rattlesnake, Captain 
Freeborn. Sailing from Newport, this 
craft was chased ashore off Barnegat, 
and Tallman with three others jumped 
overboard and swam to the shore, about 
a mile distant. 

Making his way overland to New 
London, Tallman enlisted in the Trum- 
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bull, and after her action with the 
Watt he was placed in a hospital in 
Boston, where “I was hauled up, 
wounded, a long time, but as I got 
repaired, so that I could carry easy 
sail, I went to sea again in a privateer 
brig of sixteen guns.” After a cruise 
of three months this craft also was cap- 
tured, and Tallman was sent as a pris- 
oner to St. Johns, Newfoundland, and, 
on being exchanged, went to Boston 
and enlisted in another privateer com- 
manded by John P. Rathbourne of 
the navy, which was captured. 

The lad was carried to Kinsale, [re- 
land, and “hove into a loathsome 
prison where the survivors of us re- 
mained thirteen to fourteen months. 
About half of our number died with 
smallpox and other disorders.” In 
April, 1783, these prisoners, ragged 
and destitute, were landed at Havre, 
France. Tallman, with six others, 
walked to Nantes, a distance of several 
hundred miles, begging their subsist- 
ence on the way. There they secured 
passage to America. After “six weeks 
schooling” in Boston, all he ever re- 
ceived, he returned to the sea and ac- 
cumulated a fortune. 

On retiring from the sea, Tallman 
became a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives from Wool- 
wich, 1801-1804, and from Bath, 
1806-1807. He was Congressman 
from the Lincoln district, 1811-1813, 
and served in the Senate of Maine in 


1822 and 1823. While in Congres 
he voted against a declaration of wa, 
against England, yet his name ap 

for $25,000 on the list of those who 
subscribed the ten million dollar way 
loan. There are scant data concern. 
ing his legislative career, but the 

is told that on a certain occasion “his 
energy and fiery push drove business” 
along with unwonted expedition which 
secured “a short session.” 

Gauged by present day standards, 
Tallman was a politician of no mean 
order. He subscribed generously to 
ward a fund for the Old North meet. 
ing house bell. Several entries in his 
account book disclose the fact that on 
divers occasions he “expended mon- 
eys” for rum, for the “Militia Com- 
pany of Woolwich, the Fourth of July 
Training.” When he became a can- 
didate for Congress he gave a dinner 
to which he invited the “whole town, 
setting forth roast pig and other at 
tractions.”” In 1831 he gave Bath a 
Fourth of July celebration that was 
long remembered. A local newspaper 
of the day records that a feature of 
the festivities was a dinner served ip 
“a grove of beautiful oaks, near the 
mansion house of Honorable Peleg 
Tallman. Survivors of the days of 
1776 were present. Many toasts were 
drank, among them one to ‘Peleg Tall- 
man—our generous host; one of the 
few who can now say, I have bled for 
my country.’ ”’ 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CARD INDEX 
SYSTEM 


Many @ college student whose work for four years has been entirely satisfactory to 
pis instructors as shown by the grades they have sent in to the office, has had his 

withheld because of some irregularity in his high school record. All these and 
many others will enjoy this picture of how childish this seems to the student body. 


Enpo-Carp-IT1s 


ger 2 NTHUSIASM filled me 
after reading an article 
E by the Dean of a Woman’s 
University in which she 
urges women to return 
bove-eed from time to time to the 
great fountain-head of 
learning, the university, there to tone 
up their intellectual constitutions and 
add to their educational and profes- 
sional assets. 

I cast about for a college giving 
courses in the subjects I wanted, and 
after preliminary correspondence, I 
fnally departed for a distant Ameri- 
can city. 

The prospectus of the University in 
question contained provision for “ma- 
ture students of irregular prepara- 
tion” who might be admitted provided 
they applied for no degree. This, it 
seemed, was designed to meet the 
needs of such as I; for I am, to my 
regret, undeniably mature, my prepa- 
ration had been nothing if not “irregu- 
lar” and I certainly never aspired to a 
degree. 

My early education had been con- 
ducted in French by a very excep- 
tional Swiss governess. Later I stud- 
ied German and Italian. Piano and 
singing lessons followed, with concur- 
rent instruction in English, through 
reading and absorption of the home 
atmosphere. I use the word absorp- 
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tion advisedly; my father was a great 
lover of English literature, especially 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and I can 
think of no more apposite word to de- 
scribe his manner of imparting to us 
his information. 

One winter I took some courses in 
history and literature in the city where 
we lived. 

Subsequently we traveled in Europe 
and Asia, and I found myself after 
the war in Mulhouse, Alsace, a centre 
of chemical industry. While doing 
post-war work there, I took private 
lessons in chemistry from a French 
professor at the Technical Academy. 

Such, roughly, were my educational 
credentials when I arrived one broil- 
ing September day at the University 
I had chosen. 

First, I was obliged to sit for a 
flashlight photo, before I could even 
enquire about the courses I was con- 
sidering. I filled in, patiently if not 
enthusiastically, many large printed 
forms, also two grey cards, one blue, 
a purple and a pink one. But alas! 
Somehow I missed a yellow one. This 
was serious. It appeared that my 
whole academic future hinged on that 
missing yellow card; I could have no 
standing at all until it was produced. 

Fortunately I was, in due time, able 
to present the required number of col- 
ored cards—indeed, I ended with too 
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many white ones which I offered in 
turn at the different wickets. But no 
one would accept them excepting a 
kindly assistant clerk, who relieved me 
of one. The other is with me yet as 
a memento. 

I had further to fill in a library 
eard, and have my papers vis¢d by a 
department which passed judgment on 
the “programme” of all students not 
of American birth. This department 
showed me throughout the greatest 
kindness and consideration. 

One of the courses for which I had 
registered—a sort of triple-X affair— 
was later withdrawn. This necessi- 
tated further signing and countersign- 
ing of colored cards: a pale green one 
it was, I think, this time. 

I found also that I was expected to 
state definitely the number of hours 
I had studied French. This nearly 
floored me, and the best I could do was 
to sav that I had first begun with a 
French nurse at the age of two and 
had continued steadily at it every win- 
ter till I was sixteen! I experienced 
some difficulty too in persuading the 
authorities that my object in taking 
these studies was to learn something. 


“What are you majoring in? What 
degree are you working for?’ I was 
plied with such questions. When I 


replied that my desideratum being 
none of these, I was merely in quest 
of knowledge in a subject in which [ 
was conscious of my lamentable ignor- 
ance, I was met with surprise and 
something rather like disapproval on 
the part of those in charge. 

After these preliminary skirmishes, 
things went swimmingly, enlivened at 
intervals by sundry notices from the 
Registrar relative to my deficient 
“data” and requests, like Oliver Twist, 
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for more. Having meanwhile paid 
my fees and been admitted to the 
classes, I assumed that I had been ae 
cepted. 

But I had made my initial blunder 
in admitting that I had once studied 
as a part-time student at the univer. 
sity in the city where I lived. 

Had I realized what a baneful effect 
this would have upon my academie 
future, I should certainly not have 
mentioned it, but would have stood 
pat upon my “home-made” education, 
such as it was, guiltless of certificate, 
degree or high school diploma. Then 
we should all have known exactly 
where we were. As it was I duly for. 
warded the voluminous printed forms 
to be filled in by the university of my 
native city. They were never returned, 
presumably because it kept no record 
of part-time students. 

Meanwhile, I was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing my studies. The instructors were 
a delight to listen to and a pleasure 
to work for and my classmates were 
sufficiently varied to be interesting, 
from the blue-eyed, golden-haired kin- 
dergarten teacher who whispered in 
my ear, “Say, I believe these people 
only have children for the sake of 
working out their theories on them,” 
to the old lady in front of me who 
looked to be close on seventy and who 
hoped “in time” to obtain her degree. 
She could not endure an open window, 
and only the pluck and determination 
of the courageous alienist who lectured 
to us—one man against seventy-odd 
women 





saved us from perishing of 
asphixiation in that over-heated and 
poorly ventilated classroom. 

About the middle of November we 
were given an intelligence test. I 
quivered with apprehension; what 
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would become of me now? The ques- 
tion of high school had been bad 
enough. 

My fears 
founded. 

I completely failed to calculate in 
the time given how much three and 
seven-eighths yards of calico would 
eost at seven and one-third cents a 
yard. Also I had been till then under 
the impression that there were not 
more than twenty-six letters in the 
alphabet. I felt convinced that there 
must be at least several thousand by 
the time I had written them back- 
wards omitting every fifth letter and 
had followed this up by a bit of mental 
jiu-jitsu with those that were left, 
though I did tumble to the idea that 
somehow ‘‘vertigo”’ did not quite fit 
into the combination “Long—High— 
Thick—Broad.”’ 

When it came to giving one one-hun- 
dred-and-thirty-fifth of a grain of some 
drug out of a two and a half per cent 
solution, [ gave it up and decided I 
had been born too late. Later in the 
day I found myself nervously count- 
ing the number of nails I had on each 
finger! People are, I believe, classi- 
fied as moron, imbecile, idiot. I felt 
I should be lucky if I came off no 
worse than imbecile. 

Later, without quite understanding 
what it meant, I was immensely re- 
lieved to hear that I had graded with 
the “upper-middle” group. 

Much to my amazement, my exami- 
nation paper in psychology was re- 
turned to me marked “A.” Our in- 
structor added that sixty per cent of 
the class had graded “B” or under. | 

The following morning I received a 
hote summoning me to confer with 
one of the department heads on the 


were only too well 


subject of my apparently still unsatis- 
factory and incomplete data. 

In the ensuing interview it was 
ponderously explained to me that ow- 
ing to the fact that I had failed to 
produce any satisfactory proof (this 
after getting an “A” in a subject en- 
tirely new to me, with a new and dif- 
ficult nomenclature) that I had had 
the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion in English, I could not continue 
at the university after the term exami- 
nations unless I added some academic 
courses chosen by the adviser to those 
I was already taking. 

My feelings on hearing this were 
endorsed when I told my instructors 
of the decision which had been arrived 
at. They were first incredulous then 
amazed. 

I then committed my crowning of- 
fence ; I communicated with the Presi- 
dent of the University. 

Having been brought up in the be- 
lief that it is a good idea to go to 
headquarters, it seemed to me a per- 
fectly natural and rational thing to do. 
When, to use a Scriptural expression, 
this became ‘“noised abroad,” each 
separate hair on the various depart- 
ment heads must have stood on end. 
It was looked upon in the light of a 
heinous offence. 

The President, to judge from his 
letters, did not consider this proceed- 
ing quite so monstrous as his subordi- 
nates did. He was exceedingly kind 
and courteous, and—so I was told by 
one of the people involved—criticized 
the department in question severely, 
though he evidently felt he could not 
interfere with its decision. 

Not being an Englishman, I know 
when I am beaten, and I withdrew 
from the University. 
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sumably even she would n 
have been refused admission to an jp. 
stitution which recognizes as eligible 


Perhaps after all I am in good com- 
pany. 

The author of “Jalna”? is reported 
to have described her education as only those who, having passed 
“mostly private, with an erratic dash High School, can be fitted into itg 
or two into the University,” so pre- Card Index System. 


AN EFFECTUAL PROGRAM FOR CHARACTER 
BUILDING 


Bevan M. Cuarmtey, B. A., M. A. 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
Most of the discussions regarding the character education program have been a9 
lacking in suggestoins as to be of little service to the teacher who is responsible for 
putting the program into effect. This account of how one school proceeded will at 
least be suggestive to others facing this problem. 





em *T last character building 
A has become more than a 
theory, a watch-word! A 
cance, staff of elementary teach- 
ers in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin has succeeded in mak- 
ing objective the abstract 
terms, in a real school building with 
flesh-and-blood boys and girls. 

The general goal of public educa- 
tion has always been the development 
of desirable character traits. The 
school subjects seem to have been the 
most important because they were the 
objects of grading and reporting to the 
parents. The teachers of the Lapham 
School under the leadership of Miss 
Shirley D. Almy, the principal, have 
during the past year shifted the em- 
phasis, in reporting the child’s work 
from the conventional subjects, to 
those elements of character develop- 
ment which they believe are most es- 
sential. 

A great deal of the evaluation and 
grading is done in a codperative way. 
The child does considerable self-analy- 











1 “Jalna” 
Monthly.” 


is a novel which won the ten thousand dollar prize offered by 


sis, and makes definite plans for im- 
provement in certain traits which are 
not rated high. Mr. R. W. Bard- 
well, Superintendent of the Madison 
Schools, declares: “This experiment 
is being observed with interest and it 
is believed that it will have an inflv- 
ence in bringing to the surface the 
things in the school situation which 
are most valuable in the development 
of the child.” 


The success of the plan seems mir 
aculous, but underneath most mira- 
cles, one finds a long, careful prepara- 
tion before the painstaking experi- 
ment. Projects undertaken in 80 
thorough a way are almost sure to suc 
ceed. Miss Almy explains that she 
and her staff of teachers spent two 
years in preparation before adopting 
the new report card. 


Evolution of the Plan 


Two years ago the Lapham teachers 
became very much interested in the 
work of the National Education Asse 
ciation in connection with its survey 
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of Character Education. They worked 
gut definite plans, using class room 
subject matter, so that each grade had 
a splendid opportunity for developing 
character traits. 

Teachers with vision have always 
tried to develop fine character traits 
in children. It is not a new idea, it 
js as old as Education itself. But 
somehow, in the stress of skills and 
speeds and achievement tests, that 
have become such a tradition in the 
Elementary School, there seemed 
little time or place to instill the funda- 
mentals of right living in the minds 
of the children. 

Because of our changing social and 
industrial conditions, Miss Almy and 
her staff began to realize, very defi- 
nitely, that character education had 
become the school’s greatest objective. 
They felt that real education, at the 
present time, should teach the child to 
be clean, honest, useful and industri- 
ous. They had always given the child 
a fair working knowledge of reading 
and history and geography, but what 
had they given him that would help 
him to be of service in the world, that 
would help him to be a good neighbor, 
a wise parent, or a fine citizen? So 
they questioned themselves. 

Perhaps, they decided, they had 
been laying the emphasis upon the 
wrong thing. There is no reason, 
they felt, why a good school should 
not carry on the traditions of a good 
home. Even the business and profes- 
sional world does not ask the young 
man or the young woman how much 
algebra or geometry he knows, but 
they do demand industry and honesty 
and codperation. 

In the past, the Lapham teachers, 
like many other teachers, had been 


hoping that boys and girls would ac- 
quire, incidentally, a little training in 
character while they were teaching 
them to read and write and spell. To- 
day, their first thought is to have them 
acquire right standards of living, and 
if they acquire a good working knowl- 
edge of fundamentals at the same 
time, it is most satisfactory. 

If a child is to become a useful 
member of his social group, he must 
have opportunity for right training in 
personal and social adjustments. His 
future success or failure will be mea- 
sured by his total behavior, which in- 
volves what he does, not what he 
knows. 


The New Report Card 


The Lapham teachers had in the 
past used the usual system of marking 
their pupils by grading them on aca- 
demic subjects, or acquired informa- 
tion. There had been little chance to 
grade the mon attitudes or interest or 
social adjustments. 

The child who was indifferent to 
the comfort or safety of others might 
carry home a report card with high 
academic grades, but he would be 
much more likely to fail in life than 
the other child who is honest and 
thoughtful and courteous, but falls 
lower in academic grades. 

They came to believe that subject 
matter is second in importance to 
character development, and they pro- 
posed to adopt a new report card so 
that the children in the Lapham 
School might be marked in character 
attitudes and not academic subjects. 

They decided upon ule desirable 





character traits that seemed best 
adapted to the first six elementary 
grades: health habits, self control, ini- 
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tiative, social attitudes, thrift, and 
judgment. (See the accompanying 
card which they are using.) As the 
pupils had been working with their 
teachers along this line for some time, 
they had helped in establishing their 
standards and defining their character 
traits. Because the plan removed 
certain strains that produce fear, the 
teachers felt certain that growth along 
these lines would produce growth 
along all lines of school work. 


A copy of the report card used at the 
Lapham School, Madison, Wis. 





Name 
No. half-days absent 
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| Grade | Remarks 
Health Habits ....|..... 
Self Control ...... are 
A ee cal oa 6% 
Social Attitudes . 
Industry 
Thrift 
Judgment 
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Explanation of five-letter scale 
Standards of achievement in char- 
acter traits 


A—Very Good 
B—Good 
C—Fair 
D—Poor 
F—Very Poor 











The subject matter would, they be- 
lieved, take care of itself, although 
the old standards would be completely 
changed. They would concentrate on 
establishing right character traits and 
habits, using the regular curriculum 
and all extra curricular activities as 
the tools in developing these attitudes. 
They did not want to do any preach- 
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ing, they planned to provide countless 
opportunities for the child to liye 
naturally, to think for himself, t 
make right decisions and not a 
false standards of right and wrong. 

Miss Almy and her staff sent 
mimeographed sheet to the parents of 
each child with the new report card 
explaining the project and asking for 
codperation. For the help of other 
teachers contemplating this shift of 
emphasis from knowledge to activity, 
the Lapham teachers graciously sub 
mit their appeal to parents. It reads: 

“For some time we have been stregs- 
ing character development in the Lap 
ham School. We now have an organ- 
ized program that will give an oppor 
tunity to mark the pupils in all atti- 
tudes and not in academic subjects, 
We are asking your codperation in 
establishing this system of marking, 
we need your help in making it a sue 
cess. 

We shall have to depend upon you 
to withhold all criticism or blame if 
your child comes home with a low 
mark in some character trait. Please 
help him to find a way to develop cor- 
rect standards and habits. You will 
receive notice if your child is failing 
in academic subjects. We invite you 
to come to school and talk with the 
principa] and the teachers.” 


Receives Local and National 


Recognition 


This letter, which the Lapham 
teachers sent to the parents, speaks 
for itself. It shows the scholarly atti- 
tude of the staff, their vital interest 
in the children, and their foresight 
concerning the future citizens of 
Madison. With such spirit and it 
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dustry, the experiment could do 
nothing but succeed. 

In summing up the project, Miss 
Almy notes that it is codperative and 
that self-analysis on the part of the 
pupils is necessary, also that the pu- 
ils must feel happy and successful. 
She admits that the new method en- 
tails added work for the teachers for 
they must know the individual chil- 
dren and feel free to adjust their pro- 
grams to the ages and needs of their 
own rooms. She observes further that 
the teachers must be intelligent and 
feels especially fortunate in her own 
group. 

Now after more than a year Miss 
Almy happily affirms: “The results 
are beyond our expectations.” The 
community has codperated well, and 
desires the project continued. Super- 
intendent Bardwell considers the ex- 


periment a success; and Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Professor of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin, has given 
it his stamp of approval. Also Dr. 
Garry C. Meyers, Head of the Divi- 
sion of Parental Education, Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, 
has endorsed it. In his column of 
advice to parents, which is syndicated 
throughout the United States, he 
writes: 

“T am particularly pleased to ob- 
serve that the list of traits is short, 
that there is a concrete key, and that 
the parents are urged not to scold 
their children for any low grade in 
the traits involved, but are urged to 
help them improve. . 

In these days of crime epidemic we 
parents and teachers are greatly inter- 
ested in any effectual program for 
building character.” 


ARE SCHOOL COSTS RISING TOO FAST? 


Narr B. Bursanx 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
CALEDONIA SOUTH CENTRAL, SUPERVISION UNION, DANVILLE, VERMONT 


The more information we have the better prepared we will be to meet the demand 
that school costs must be reduced. 


fremn*eURING recent years there 
D has been heard an increas- 
ing volume of criticism of 








mace? the supposedly rapidly 
growing expenditure of 
Gecreceed funds for educational 


purposes. It has _ been 
widely noised about the nation, largely 
by means of the editorial section of 
the press, that the percentage of tax 
receipts allotted to education is rising 
at a rate entirely out of proportion 
to the benefits received therefrom. 
Many columns of newspaper space 
have been devoted to the apprehensive 


survey of what is sometimes editori- 
ally characterized as “the mounting 
costs of education.” That the expense 
incurred annually at the present time 
is larger than at any other time in the 
past cannot be denied; but that this 
expense is rising at a rapid rate is a 
proposition which requires consider- 
able prebing before it can be accepted 
without qualification. Our main prob- 
lem will be to reduce the maze of per- 
tinent facts to a definite conclusion 
as to the real trend of educational 
costs. 

The question as to the justification 








for devoting a large part of the public 
funds to the instruction of the citizens, 
past and future, can be dismissed 
with a minimum of attention. Few 
intelligent minds will gainsay the ne- 
cessity of paying careful attention to 
the education of our youth. It is not 
our purpose to consume space here 
with an eloquent argument of the type 
so often found to emanate from the 
various national and local educational 
bureaus. These effervescences are too 
largely accustomed to appeal to the 
sentiment rather than to the business 
sense of the populace, in their plea for 
the support of public education. How- 
ever, in order to controvert the wide- 
spread opinion that our educational 
expenditures are too great, it should 
be observed in passing that funds in- 
vested in public instruction are the 
best possible insurance of the future 
of the country. It is a well-known 
axiom of political science that the cor- 
relation between the educational age 
of the citizenry and the political, so- 
cial and economic advancement of the 
nation is very high. 

Let us turn to a review of the trends 
in this field during recent years. The 
information necessary to the construc- 
tion of the accompanying graphical 
illustrations was gathered from the 
undoubtedly reliable pages of the 
United States Government reports of 
the financial statistics of the states. 
These volumes furnish figures only 
since 1915, so this study will be con- 
cerned only with conditions obtaining 
since that year. In the solution of 
the problem in point there is no neces- 
sity of going further into the past, for 
we are primarily interested in the 
reputedly alarming recent increase in 
costs. No attention has been paid to 
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the relatively small expenditure on the 
part of the federal government fg 
education. It is conceded that educg 
tion is a state function and that the 
national unit spends comparatively 
nothing in this field. The graph shows 
no rates for 1920 and 1921; no st, 
tistics could be found for the former 
year and in 1921 eighteen of the forty. 
eight states failed to report, thereby 
rendering a consideration of the 199} 
percentage of dubious statistical value 


Percent of Public Expenditures Going 
to Education in the United States 
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getual percentages are shown by the 
broken line. The unbroken line better 
indicates the general trend over the 
whole period. It was computed by the 
yse of the moving average, a statistical 
tool which tends to eliminate any 
chance fluctuation caused by some 
jeal or temporary factor. By this 
method we can more plainly show the 
tre tendency. The dotted lines take 
the place of the 1920 and 1921 figures 
which, as explained above, were found 
to be unavailable or unusable. 

The diagram shows clearly the gen- 
eral trend of total school costs in the 
nation, taken as a whole, since 1915. 
It represents the fluctuation of the 
pereent of national funds diverted to 
education, plotted year by year. The 
use of the word “national” in the pre- 
ceding sentence must not be confused 
with the meaning of the word “fed- 
eral.” It is used here to denote the 
total of all funds expended through- 
out the nation for education by the 
states and their subordinate units. As 
mentioned above, this study does not 
include federal expenditures, which 
are very light. 

A careful study of this chart imme- 
diately reveals two distinctive features 
of the general trend of educational 
costs in the United States since 1915. 
The first is a decided drop which be- 
gins in 1916 and continues approxi- 
mately to the last figures which we 
have before the two-year break of 
1920-1921. Some time during this 
hiatus the tide turns and we find a 
great advance during 1923. This is 
not, however, carried on during the 
next fiseal period and we notice that 
the 1924 percentage is considerably 
lower. At this point the second clear 
trend, a steady but slight rise com- 


mences and extends to 1929, the date 
of the last available statistics. The 
“smoothed” curve, found by the com- 
putation of the moving average, is 
much more indicative of the real ten- 
dency, witness the smoother aspect of 
the broken line. The irregularities of 
1916 and 1923 are reduced to their 
proper ratio of importance and it is 
possible to draw a less confused con- 
clusion. 

Further investigation has been made 
into the trends in the various parts of 
the nation, but the limitations of space 
forbid the inclusion of all the results. 
The same general tendencies may be 
observed in each one of the geograph- 
ical divisions, the same drop just be- 
fore 1920 and the same slight advance 
in the most recent years on record. 
Notable exceptions to this general con- 
clusion may be found in the cases of 
the Mountain and West South Central 
States, which include Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. This 
group shows a very decided decrease 
in educational costs in the years from 
1926 to 1929, inclusive. Another in- 
teresting fact brought out is the com- 
paratively low status of the New Eng- 
land States in the matter of school 
expenditures. The highest percentage 
of public funds set aside for education 
in New England during the period of 
the study was 23.1, in 1916. In 1915, 
20.6 percent went to the schools. In 
all the following years the mark was 
below twenty. On the other hand, ex- 
cept for a trough in the curve for the 
Middle Atlantic States from 1916 to 
1919, no other sections fell below 
thirty at any time. By far the greater 
portion were found above forty, while 
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the Pacific States have passed the fifty 
percent mark each year since 1925. 

The figures upon which this table 
was based were taken from the U. S. 
Government Reports of the Financial 
Statistics of the States and are as 
follows: 


Comparison of Percent of Public Er- 
penditures going to Education in the 
United States and New England. 


Year U. 8. N.E. 
ee ES 20.6 
is on iw. 0-a EPA 23.1 
Se eee & « ESF 18.3 
a eae 16.4 
a Sa a 15.4 
8 

+ plaw «<0. 0 ES Ae ey nave 
| 19.7 
Pe Pe. Sébie mia 17.8 
ts ceew ae baa Sy dicaie 17.2 
=f ea a ae ve. 16.7 
SET ew dle aaa Bars 17.7 
i Te a 17.4 
ae ae 17.2 
eae Sn a a ck 16.2 


In conclusion we return to our orig- 
inal contention regarding the wide- 
spread feeling that educational costs 
are increasing with excessive rapidity. 
A close study of the chart will reveal 
that the percentage of public funds 
devoted to education in 1929 was 40.0, 
while in 1915 it was 38.9. This shows 
an increase, from 1915 to 1929, of 
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slightly more than one-fortieth—eep 
tainly not an alarming advance! The 
recent expansion of education to wider 
fields could easily justify this slight 
increase, to say nothing of the jm. 
proved facilities now offered for ip. 
struction of the children. But the 
point to be taken is that the increage 
is not significant in comparison with 
the great volume of national expendi- 
tures. It may be argued with some 
degree of statistical validity that poe 
sibly 1915 was an exceptionally high 
year, thereby rendering the compari- 
son with 1929 unfair. Some will hold 
that we are more interested in recent 
trends, that it is only in the past dee 
ade that we have started to boost our 
school costs inordinately. Let us then 
look at the last four years of the curve. 
In 1926 the percent expended was 
39.9, in 1927 it remained at the same 
point, in 1928 there was a very slight 
advance of one-tenth of one percent 
to 40.0, while in 1929 the figure was 
still 40.0. There can be found in these 
facts slight justification of the fear 
that our school expenses are running 
away from our other public services. 
If we are to keep our educational ad- 
vance in step with progress in other 
fields we must expect to use more and 
more money for that purpose. The 
evidence indicates that the percentage 
of public funds being devoted to edw- 
cation in the United States is not 
rising at a significant rate. 
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THE HISTORY REFERENCE COUNCIL 


EvizaBetu STEARNS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


qr FTX years ago a group of 
schools in Massachusetts, 
S feeling the need of more 
source material than had 
been available to them in 
, their classes, organized 
the History Reference 
Council. They secured the services 
of a trained and experienced research 
worker who had access to the leading 
libraries of the world. By this means 
material was found and published 
which helped to make the work of 
teachers and classes in history, litera- 
ture, art, and music more vital and 
interesting. 

In its early stages, the History Ref- 
erence Council membership was open 
only to the central group of schools 
which organized it. More recently, 
however, membership has been extend- 
ed to all schools, libraries, and teach- 
ers interested, while the fees have been 
so reduced as to be within the range 
of all. 

The publications of the History Ref- 
erence Council which have proved so 
valuable to hundreds of teachers and 
students in all parts of the country 
during the past six years consist of 
pamphlets of illustrative source data. 
These bulletins are issued ten times 
during the year, monthly from Sep- 
tember to June. Each issue includes 
four bulletins of four pages each or 
the equivalent. The material deals 
with various phases in the life of 
the people of mediaeval Europe and 
early America, excerpts from original 
sources and explanatory notes ample 
for their use. Among the American 
and European subjects which have re- 
ceived attention already are the fol- 
lowing: songs of the American Revo- 








lution, Franklin in France, Jefferson 
and the Louisiana purchase, fur trad- 


ing and the northern drive in Okla-' 


homa, immigrants on the American 
frontier, the history of the University 
of Paris, perpendicular architecture 
in England, Huguenot psalms, street 
life in London, the Fuggers, and Ve- 
netian trade. The series planned for 
the current year will include letters 
from the American frontier, songs of 
the river and lumber men, and data 
concerning the Loyalists in America, 
city life in Venice, and the care of 
the sick in the Middle Ages. In addi- 
tion to the bulletins, photostats and 
reproductions of maps, wood cuts, and 
other documents are supplied to mem- 
bers at cost. 

The reception accorded the work of 
the History Reference Council by 
schools, libraries, and teachers such as 
Miss Chapin’s School in New York, 
the Yale University Library, and Pro- 
fessor Richard C. Cabot of Harvard 
University shows that its service fills 
a real need in supplying material 
unacecessible to the majority of schol- 
ars. There are several types of mem- 
bership, arranged to meet various 
needs: school membership supplies 
twenty-one copies of each bulletin, one 
for filing and twenty for classroom 
use, at fifteen dollars a year; library 
membership, three copies at ten dol- 
lars a year; and individual member- 
ship, one copy of each bulletin at five 
dollars a year. Previous issues are 
available to members at reduced rates, 
either in sets or separately. For in- 
formation and illustrative bulletins 
address the History Reference Coun- 
cil, 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Tue CuicaGo SURVEY 


The Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago, Illinois, has just 
been distributed. The work was done 
by the Division of Field Studies, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Director. The Bu- 
reau of Publications of Teachers College 
published the report. 

The five volumes total over 1350 pages. 
With the exception of Volume V, which 
was written by Dr. Strayer and contains 
a summary of findings and recommen- 
dations, each volume has several sub- 
divisions: Volume I, Administration, 
Business Management, Finance, Educa- 
tional Personnel, Social Service; Vol- 
ume II, Fitting the School to the Pupil, 
Secondary Education, Higher Educa- 
tion; Volume III, Curricula, Teaching 
and Supervision in the Elementary 
School, Health and Physical Education, 
Vocational Education; Volume IV, 
Housing the Schools, Operation of the 
School Plant. 

The introduction states that the em- 
phasis is placed upon reducing expen- 
ditures. That throughout the report 
economies are suggested which the mem- 
bers of the survey staff believe it pos- 
sible to effect without interfering with 
the services offered by the school system. 
That is one reason why this particular 
Survey Report is of especial interest to 
every superintendent of schools. 

The reaction against high taxes is 
causing the school budgets everywhere 
to be reduced. Teachers’ salaries are cut, 
special subjects are eliminated, sorely 
needed text books and educational sup- 
plies are not purchased in this blind 
slash at the cost of the local school sys- 
tem. That school costs can be reduced 
without reducing efficiency every super- 


intendent knows. He also knows that 
he is not permitted, unaided, to use his 
knowledge in reducing the expense, 
The Chicago Survey points out that 
an excessive number of employees, higher 
than average salaries, and inefficient op- 
eration caused school operation costs per 
pupil to be higher in Chicago than elge- 
where and that this high cost position 
has been attained in the last four years, 
It shows that instruction costs are lower 
in Chicago than in other large cities, 
yet instruction was forced to bear the 
brunt of the reduction in current run- 
ning expense. Instruction received 
11.6% decrease from its already low 
cost, while operation was reduced by 
2.3% from its excessive high cost. All 
through the report are examples to show 
how unscientific is the reduction when 
it is made by those unfamiliar with 
school administration. Techniques, ree- 
ommendations and comparisons from 
this survey may be used most effectively 
by any superintendent confronted by a 
taxpayers’ association, board of estimate, 
or school board determined to reduce 
expenses. 
How Vatvas_e Is A Scoot. Survey? 
One might ask with equal pertinency, 
how valuable is a physician’s prescrip- 
tion? All depends upon the ability and 
experience of the physician and upon 
the use of the prescription. If the pa- 
tient spends his time in finding fault 
with the diagnosis, pointing out what 
he considers the errors in the prescrip- 
tion, or the shortcomings of the physi- 
cian, probably the doctor’s time as well 
as the money spent for the visit are both 
wasted. If the physician’s directions are 
followed, the patient’s health is likely 
to be improved even if the physician 
told him nothing about his health that 
he did not already know. 
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No one today questions the ability of 
the staff that comprises the Division of 
Field Studies, Institute of Educational 
Research, or their experience in making 
school surveys. The only question is, do 
the results justify the expense? One 
survey that the Institute conducted re- 
cently cost the community $6,000. The 
school board might have pointed out 
minor errors—they were probably there. 
The educational staff might have found 
fault with some of the recommendations 
—there is no “one best way” in school 
administration. Instead, the School 
Board adopted the survey as their code. 
It was consulted at every board meet- 
ing. The most common remark was, and 
is, “What does the survey recommend ?” 
The composition of the board changed a 
year ago, but the new board that had 
nothing to do in causing the survey to 
be made, adopted the same policy in 
using it as a guide for their financial 
and educational policy. <A suggestion 
by a board member regarding some 
change in policy or administration was 
almost sure to be countered by an in- 
quiry as to the recommendation of the 
survey. If the survey agreed with the 
member’s suggestion, it was given a re- 
spectful hearing. If the survey was si- 
lent, or suggested something different, 
the board member’s plan was voted down, 
or failed even to reach the voting stage. 
Having invited in the doctor and paid 


for the prescription, they took the medi- 
cine. It would be difficult to find in 
that city any one connected with the 
schools who would not say that the 
$6,000 was exceptionally well spent. 

A second survey, in another city in 
that state, while not adopted so whole- 
heartedly by the school board, was 
adopted by the superintendent and su- 
pervisory staff. The survey recommen- 
dations for changes in the curriculum, 
teaching methods, classification of pu- 
pils, etc., were followed as closely as it 
was possible to follow them without un- 
due friction. That city too is satisfied 
that they received in benefits to the 
school system far more than that amount 
of money would have secured if spent 
in the regular way. A third school 
system in that same state might have 
been used to illustrate the futility of 
school surveys, since the only perceptible 
use that has been made of the survey 
during the past several years since it 


“was made has been to find fault with the 


men who made up the survey staff and 
with the recommendations that they 
made regarding changes in the school 
system. There was, of course, some dif- 
ferences in the three surveys and the 
recommedations made for improving 
the local schools. The chief differences, 
however, were in the attitudes of those 
responsible for putting the recommenda- 
tions into operation. 
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YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 





Roy C. Woops, Pu. D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
In this department Dr. Woods will answer to the best of his ability any or all que, 
tions on educational topics that are addressed either to him at the address above, or ty 
EpucaTion. It is to be understood that the writer alone is responsible for the answer; 
given.—H. B. 


In answer to the teacher who in- 
quired what to do in the case of the 
grade where she found “clicks” being 
formed which left out a few of the 
children I will tell of an incident I 
came across of a case similar in nature 
where a teacher solved it in a satis- 
factory manner. 

First she talked to the class on 
proper democratic ideals. She fol- 
lowed this with a talk particularly to 
the snobbish ones, asking them how 
they would feel to be left out of things 
as they were leaving out the other two 
children. Personally I think this 
would usually solve the problem, but 
in this case it failed to work, so she 
arranged a party leaving out the two 
“ringleaders” but including the others 
who were showing a willingness to 
accept the democratic ideal. The two 
left out of her party felt badly and 
said so. A short talk now seemed to 
fall on responsive ears and the prob- 
lem disappeared. It seemed to me 
that this teacher used pretty good 
judgment. What do you think? 


If I am a teacher and have signed 
a contract to teach for next year only 
lo find out that I can secure a better 
salary at another town, what is the 
proper thing to do? 


There seem but two things to do, 
i.e., either secure a release from the 
board with whom you have contracted, 
or fulfil your contract. I have known 
but few instances where the boards 


were not willing to release a teacher 
when they can do so without becomi 

a handicap to the school and where 
it is seen that the teacher is able to 
benefit by such release. 


I have a child who is in second 
grade and seems much above the aver. 
age. He pays no attention, assuming 
a bored air when talked to and say 
‘that stuff is too easy, I know it now! 
What shall I do with him? 

Without doubt he should be accel- 
erated by an extra promotion or else 
placed in a more rapidly moving class, 
or one where more difficult work is 
used. 


I have a friend who is teaching in 
a small community where but little 
amusement is available. She leaves 
cach Friday for her home in a nearby 
city and returns on Monday in time 
for her class. The patrons and the 
board object to her leaving over the 
week-ends. Do you not think that they 
have exceeded their rights and are 
expecting too much? 


No! I do not. The communities 
which pay the teachers are entitled to 
the majority of her so-called week- 
ends. Since she is the educational 
leader in her community it is for her 
to supply leadership in developing 
community amusements. (You see I 
assume that this is the case of a rural 
teacher. See Almack and Burseh. 
The Administration of Consolidated 
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gud Village Schools, Index, or Barnes, 
Rural School Management, Index, or 
Lowth, Everyday Problems of the 
(Country Teacher, Ch. XIV.) 


Is it compulsory to maintain a fire 
drill? 

I expect that you will find it so. 
Consult the city and state fire regula- 
tions. Failing to find a rule there, 
stady the rules and regulations of the 
board of education and those coming 
from your principal and superintend- 
ent. If you do not find that some- 
where there is a regulation I shall be 
surprised. Obviously I do not know 
since I have no access to the above 
scurces of information. (Consult the 
Ninth Yearbook of the Elementary 
School Principals for two articles 
which may interest you.) 


What references should I use in 
applying for a position? 

One on character, such as from 
your minister or others known to be 
interested. One from your training 
school on academic aspects of your 
training and one on the professional 
aspects. In case you have had expe- 
rience, add one from that angle. It 
is probably well to include one from 
each of your recent positions. The 
writer lost a good position once be- 
cause he failed to add one from a 
place he was employed five years be- 
fore. It seemed foolish, but was true 
and was vouched for by the board 
members themselves later. It is well 
to leave the impression that you are 
very willing to have your past investi- 
gated, assuming, of course, that such 
investigation will be to your advan- 
tage. There is, however, no sure rule. 
Boards and superintendents all have 
their own ideas and methods of pro- 
cedure. 
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Our supervisor expects us to follow 
to the “nth degree” the course of study 
laid down for us. Is not that going 
a bit far? 

Yes! I think so, and as far as I 
know that is the feeling of writers in 
the field of supervision and curricu- 
lum. The course of study should aid 
and suggest, but not prescribe. Be- 
fore you condemn too far, inventory 
yourself and see if you might not be 
wrong and have slighted the possibili- 
ties of the course. 


One of the members of my fourth 
grade class is on a trip to Washington 
from where he has written some very 
interesting things about his trip. I 
varied from my regular routine and 
the course of study to “take an imagi- 
nary trip to Washington with the 
class.” They seemed greatly inter- 
ested and we seemed to profit by it, 
but now I find I cannot bring the class 
back to the regular routine. Did I do 
wrong in the first place and how can 
I get “back to earth?” 

Don’t “come back to earth.” There 
is every reason to assume that your 
first move was a good one as is evi- 
denced by the class interest. It is also 
evident from their actions and lack of 
interest that the last move is wrong. 
Devise projects linking the first inter- 
est to that which will gradually bring 
in the curricular content required for 
the grade level. This will profit by 
the interest generated. Do not be 
afraid of overlapping on future work, 
but get in all the required facts of the 
fourth grade. Make your “trip” con- 
tingent upon the other work being 
eared for in case you cannot other- 
wise get it in. We remember longest 
and learn most about those things that 
are interesting. Immediate interests 


to the child are more captivating. 
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THREE BRIEFS FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Guy M. WILson 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Three Briefs for the Metric System. 

A graduate student at the University of 
California compares the metric system 
and the English system of Measurement 
from the standpoint of economy in teach- 
ing.1 The study is based upon an analy- 
sis of courses of study, textbooks, and 
time schedules in the United States, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. It is a 
library viewpoint, and the work has been 
carefully done. The study reveals: 

First: That the time spent in teaching 
arithmetic in the grades in Germany, 
France, United States and England is ap- 
proximately the same. The comparable 
figures in minutes per week are: United 
States, 12,225; England, 12,960; Germany, 
13,970; France, 12,600. The figures on per- 
centage of total school time on arithmetic 
are: United States, 12.8; England, 15.2; 
Germany, 14.7; France, 13.5. 

Second: The author concludes from a 
study of facts and tables of weights and 
measures ordinarily taught in the schools, 
that the English system requires for 
teaching, 780 minutes, against 460 min- 
utes for the metric. This estimate is 
theoretical only. There is no objective 
check. 

Third: An analysis of textbooks in the 
four countries shows that a larger per- 
centage of measurement problems occur 
in the United States,—26.4 for the United 
States against 16.8 in Germany, 19.8 in 
France. 

Fourth: German and French texts give 
more attention to algebra and geometry, 
—the percentages, based upon textbook 
analyses, are: American texts, 9.1; Ger- 
man, 25.5; French, 24.4. The textbooks 
used for the American estimate are Thorn- 


dike and Stone. The texts used for the 
German and French estimates are not 
given. 

Fifth: An attempt is made to show the 
more complicated process with English de. 
nominate numbers, resulting in an ayer. 
age of 31.7 characters in English againgt 
18.3 in metric. The conclusion is further 
offered that metric solutions require 574 
percentage of the time required for Eng. 
lish solutions. 

Critical Estimate. The above data on 
time allotment and space in textbooks 
may be considered as approximately cor- 
rect. The estimate on table and isolated 
measurement facts are not correct if 
checked on the basis of actual usage in 
trade and industry. In actual practice, 
one unit only is used for any particular 
purpose. Cloth is measured in England 
and the United States by the yard; in 
France, by the meter. Milk:is retailed in 
the United States by the quart; in France, 
by the liter. Tool manufacturing takes 
place in France on the basis of the milli- 
meter; in the United States, on the basis 
of the inch. In other words, the practice 
in either country is equally simple. Units 
of measure are halved and quartered in 
ordinary trade. This is as true of the 
meter and the liter as it is of the yard 
and the quart. If, therefore, the books 
give less space to the teaching of denomi- 
nate numbers or measurement in France 
than in the United States, it is due to the 
fact that authors in those countries have 
left out more of the usual traditional text 
material. 

The study shows such lack of knowledge 
of trade practices that it cannot receive 
favorable recommendation. 


1 Holt, Harvey Julius. ‘““The Metric vs. the English System of Measurement in the Teaching 
of Arithmetic.” Master’s thesis. College of Education, University of California, 1929. Approved 
by Hart, Peterson, Benistein, Committee in Charge. 45 typewritten pages. 
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The tendency of the academic mind to 
be content with a theoretical viewpoint, 
without taking the trouble to check on 

ice is shown in a second study pre- 
pared by Bertha M. Parker, a product of 
the School of Education of Chicago Uni- 
yersity.2 The story of weights and meas- 
ures is nicely rounded out into periods or 
stages, the three significant stages being: 
(1) body measures, (2) standard meas- 
ures, (3) scientific measures. In general 
our current measures are classed as sur- 
yivals of earlier stages, while the metric 
measures are credited with being scien- 
tific. Aside from this preconceived preju- 
dice and the tendency to round off state- 
ments too nicely, the work is well written. 
It furnishes much interesting material on 
the origin, history, and standardization of 
measures. Common trade usage is slightly 
neglected. The emphasis is upon exact 
measurement in science, engineering and 
astronomy. The author forgets that thou- 
sands use measures in common trade, 
where one uses exact measurement in 
science and related lines. To “throw 
aside” our common measures and adopt 
the metric measures is referred to as de- 
sirable and a very simple matter. It is 
neither simple nor desirable. It should 
never be forced; it cannot be, for “the 
people” would continue to use common 
measures exactly as they do today in all 
so-called metric countries. Making the 
metric system “official” in a country mere- 
ly adds an element of confusion. No use- 
ful purpose is accomplished. 

A college student or a university in- 
structor may be excused for being theo- 
retical; few of them can be anything else 
in a college or university environment. 
But the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce should not be ex- 
cused, and may be suspected of propa- 
ganda for selfish purposes if statements 
in its publications do not square with the 
truth. Such a publication appears under 
the title, “The International Metric Sys- 
tem.”8 It is paid for with the taxpayer’s 


2 “The Story of Weights and Measures,” 
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money, and if its implied recommenda- 
tions were followed, it would cost the dear 
people billions of dollars. It has been 
estimated that transforming America’s 
business from customary to metric units 
would add burdens much greater than 
the cost of the World War, and that the 
turmoil and confusion involved would last 
for a century. 

This government publication notes for 
the metric system: 

(1) That (on paper) it is a complete 
integrated system. 

(2) That errors in measuring the earth’s 
quadrant makes the meter not one ten- 
millionth part of the quadrant, as most 
people suppose. (The meter is just a 
measured distance, the same as the yard.) 

(3) That original errors in deriving the 
kilogram from the meter, has made it 
necessary to abandon the theoretical re- 
lationship between mass and length. 

(4) That “official” recognition of the 
metric “system” has spread “rapidly.” 

(5) That equivalents between metric 
units and customary units are not easily 
expressed, usually requiring several deci- 
mal places, e. g., 

1 inch = 2.540005 centimeters 
1 gallon = 3.785332 liters 

(6) That the Bureau of Standards by 
administrative orders, interpretations, and 
practices, has done everything possible to 
make the metric units “official” in the 
United States. 

If this government publication is read 
critically and if it leads to further critical 
study of the years of metric propaganda, 
it may serve some useful purpose. One 
cannot go far into this controversy with- 
out seeing: 

(1) That official recognition, and use 
by the people in every-day trade and bar- 
ter, are two altogether different things. 
In no country have the common people 
taken up metric measures unless forced 
to do so by rigid laws and heavy penal- 
ties. ‘ 
(2) That John Quincy Adams in 1821, in 


being No. 3 in the Achievement of Civilization 


Series prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Materials of Instruction of the Ameri- 


can Council on Education, Washington, 1932. 


3 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous Publication No. 135, 


Washington, 1932. 
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a report to Congress, hit the nail squarely 
upon the head: “No advantage, many dis- 
advantages.” 

(3) That, if the metric scheme contains 
any useful units, they can and will be 
adopted into industry without compulsion. 
Thus, experimental chemistry has adopted 
the cubic centimeter (c.c.) for use in 
laboratory work. 


(4) That the metric “system” exists 
only on paper. Nothing is bought or sold 
by the milliliter. That is merely the third 
decimal of the liter. The liter is the 
measure of capacity in France. It is 
halved and quartered, or doubled, exactly 
as common measures in America. Deci- 
malization of measures is not taught in 
the more progressive schools of France, 
nor are the theoretical metric tables. Only 
the effective measures are taught, to- 
gether with halving, quartering, doubling, 
etc. Decimalization confuses small chil- 
dren, and it has no uses aside from sta- 
tistics and refined measuring, just as in 
America. Ninety-nine per cent of business 
is done without decimalization. 


(5) That adoption of the metric system 
would involve great expense, without any 
advantage. 


Why, then, does the Bureau of Stand- 
ards try in every way to further metric 
measures? This is a question to which 
the reviewer has given considerable atten- 
tion. The only answer which he can find 
is that the adoption of the metric “sys- 
tem” would immediately call for increased 
services from the Bureau of Standards, 
and thus further expand that particular 
branch of our bureaucratic government. 
This is a story in itself and need not be 
expanded at this time. 

In conclusion, it seems to the reviewer 
unfortunate that even graduate students 
and university professors proceed with 
their writing on a theoretical basis, with- 
out taking the time and trouble to do 
the necessary objective field checking. Of 
course, the propaganda of the Bureau of 
Standards is inexcusable. The purpose 
of a government bureau should be to serve 
the common people, not to further projects 
which mean the growth of bureaucracy. 
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The Budget of the Bureau of § 

in 1914 was $627,533. In 1921 it was 
$1,306,262; in 1932, it is $3,036,870, En- 
forcement of compulsory metric unitg in 
trade and industry, if patterned upon the 
French model, would add several hundred 
men to the Bureau staff and another mj. 
lion to its budget. If prohibition enforgs 
ment were taken as the model, the expense 
would run into several millions, heavy 
burdens, great inconvenience, two systems 
instead of one, and no interests better 
served except the interests of bureaucracy, 


*“‘Romance”’: Literature in thé Senior 
High School. By Briggs, Herzberg, ana 
Bolenius. 768 pages. 1932. Colored frop- 
tispiece. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.88, 

What strikes your reviewer most is the 
riches offered by this book, in comparison 
with the poverty of material in those 
readers he used as a student in high 
school. Here are gathered the best of the 
old and the freshest and most vital of 
the new. There is contained in this fas- 
cinating volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages, tales of adventure, short stories, 
narrative poems, a complete play (“The 
Piper”), a complete novel (“A Tale of 
Two Cities”), four complete Idylls_ by 
Tennyson, seven brief but thrilling biog- 
raphies, a Shakespeare play (“As You 
Like It”), and some forty lovely lyrics. 

The three editors have enlisted the co- 
operation of a notable group of assistants, 
six of the most efficient teachers of Eng- 
Their compilation 
could hardly be equalled. There is not a 
dull page; there is not a single selection 
that can fail to interest the normal high 
school pupil who cares in the least for 
good reading. Here are things that touch 
the imagination! Here are _ selections 
from the pens of the world’s great poets 
and story-tellers; here are glimpses into 
the world of science; back to the age of 
chivalry, into the heart of the twentieth 
century. Who could fail to be interested 
in “The Vengeance of Scaramouch,” by 
Sabatini, or to share with Jack London 
the terrors of an Alaskan blizzard ; to bow 
to Galsworthy’s genius in “Quality,” or to 
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acknowledge the artistry in Richard Hard- 
ing Davis's “The Consul”? 

Great credit should be given the pub- 
lishers, who have bound the book so well 
and furnished such admirable illustra- 
tions. Fortunate indeed will be those 
young people who are privileged to use 
as a text this delightful and fascinating 
pook.—Everett L, GETCHELL, Boston Uni- 


versity. 


American Lands and People, by J. Rus- 
sell Smith. 394 pages. Published by The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


Professor J. Russell Smith is always in- 
teresting when he writes on geographical 
topics. His new book, American Lands 
and People, is no exception. While it is 
the work of one thoroughly versed in the 
science of geography, it, also, is the prod- 
uct of a person who understands the art 
of teaching. 

The book is intended for use in the ele- 
mentary school. It presents the Western 
Hemisphere and our Island Possessions. 
This book is followed by another which 
treats the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus, 
these text-books carry out what is known 
as the Single Cycle presentation of geog- 
raphy—and one that is constantly gain- 
ing in favor with teachers. In these 
books the pupils become acquainted with 
life in the typical kinds of human settle- 
ment as on the farm, in the village and 
city, in the equatorial forest, on the 
desert’s edge, and around the Arctic. 

Geography must ever emphasize rela- 
tionships existing between the physical 
factors of environment and forms of life. 
Such relationships are stressed in this 
book. Geographic principles are funda- 
mental to a proper understanding of the 
subject; but presented by themselves un- 
related to concrete situations they have 
little meaning. Professor Smith in his 
inimitable way has woven the principle 
and the concrete together so that the pu- 
pils are informed and interested. 

The type study—sometimes called “the 
geographical yardstick” — has been ably 
used. A type study well mastered gives 
& basis for comparison with other parts 
of the world. In this book are cross ref- 
erences which make the type study ex- 
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plain an activity of a similar locality in 
another part of the country or continent. 

Professor Smith makes use of the his- 
torical approach wherever it adds to the 
understanding of and interest in the topic 
under consideration. While he does not 
believe that history is entirely the story 
of man’s responses to his geographic envi- 
ronment, he does feel that history can 
be used as an explanation of how man 
has utilized the environment to build up 
much of what is now there. This is fair 
and desirable. 

The book is outstanding for its illus- 
trations. Good pictures do much to give 
the feeling of reality to geography. There 
is a decided tendency today in geography 
textbooks to give careful attention to 
properly selected and placed pictures. 
Excellent diagrams and graphs are to be 
found throughout the book. The abun- 
dant maps are not overcrowded with de- 
tails. There are plenty of hints for the 
effective use of these devices. 

While the organization of American 
Lands and People is largely along the 
political, the importance of the dominat- 
ing physical features has not been neg- 
lected. However, in this book as in Pro- 
fessor Smith’s other books dealing with 
geography, the human aspect of geog- 
raphy is outstanding. If this was not so, 
it would not be a product of Professor 
Smith’s pen! 

The teachers as well as the pupils will 
profit by reference to the appendix. Un- 
fortunately, too many teachers look upon 
the appendix of a geography book in the 
same manner that they do upon the ap- 
pendix in the human body—something to 
be left alone. 

Many of the advocates of fusion courses 
talk about geography books and geog- 
raphy teaching as they were half a cen- 
tury ago rather than as they really are 
today. An examination of this book will 
show that Professor J. Russell Smith has 
kept pace with the times.—FRaNKLIN C. 
Roserts, Boston University. 


Prelude to Economics. By William 
Aylott Orton, Professor of Economics in 
Smith College, 1932. 285 pp., cloth. $1.60. 
Little, Brown & Company. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We acknowledge receipt of the following publications of interest to the 
of EpucaTion. Mention here does not preclude review in this or subsequent numbers g 


EpvucaTION. 





Education and the Social Crisis. By 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 90 pp., cloth. Liveright Inc., 
Publishers. $1.25. 


Educations for Political Citizenship. 
A critical analysis of certain unsolved 
problems of school educations towards 
superior memberships in democratic polit- 
ical societies. By David Snedden, Profes- 
ser of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1932. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 196 pp., cloth. 


Rating School Pupils. By Charles 
Russell, Ph. D., President of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College at West- 
field. 1932. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
74 pp., cloth. 


The Last of the Mohicans — Cooper. 
Edited by Clifford T. Crowther, Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. Golden 
Key Series. 646 pp., cloth. D. C. Heath 
and Company. 96c. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Edited by Al- 
bert Perry Walker. Golden Key Series. 


270 pp., cloth. D. C. Heath & Company. 
84c. 


Ethics in Nursing. By Gene Harrison, 
A. B.R.N., Educational Director, Stam- 
ford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 163 pp., 
cloth. The C. V. Mosby Company. $1.50. 


An Introduction to the History of the 
Social Sciences in Schools. By Henry 
Johnson, Professor of History, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 145 pp., 
cloth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The Technique of Progressive Teach- 
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ing. By A. Gordon Melvin, School of EBay 
cation, The College of the City of Ne 
York, 405 pp. cloth. The John Dy 
Company. $2.95. 


Contes et Nouvelles du XX Sieck 
Edited with notes, vocabulary, and shor 
biographical notices by Marjorie Henny 
Ilsley and J. BE. Franconie. 124 pp., cloth 
Oxford University Press. 95c. 


Art and Nature Appreciation. By 
George Howard Opdyke, M.A., Ph. D., with 
a Foreword by Everett Civtor Meeks, Dean 
of the School of the Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity, and an Introductory Note by 
Charles Butler, Chairman of the Commit 
tee on Art Education of the American In 
stitute of Architects. 564 pp., cloth. 1932, 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


Practical English Projects for the 
High School. By Helen I. Davis, M.A, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City, with an introduction by Dsther 
Crane, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Edu 
cation, Goucher College, Baltimore. Cloth, 
234 pp. $1.75 net. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


A Modern German Course, Parts I and 
II, and A Modern Spanish Course, 
Parts I and II. By A. C. Olark, M.A, 
I. 0. Officier de I’Instruction Publique, 
Head of the School of Modern Languages, 
The Polytechnic, London, and W. 0. 
Williams, B.A. (Hons.), The Secondary 
School for Boys, The Polytechnic, Lon 
don. The Peter Reilly Company, Phila 
delphia. 


The Psychology of Secondary School 
Teaching. By James L. Mursell, Ph.D, 
Professor of Education, Lawrence College. 
1932. W. W. Norton & Company. 468 
pp., cloth, 
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